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‘* BEHOLD I BRING YOU GLAD TIDINGS OF GREAT Joy.” 
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TOUR IN SWITZERLAND. 
LETTER XI. 


Ride to Berne :— Berne :—Hofwyl + —Institution of M. 
Fellenberg i—his system of education. 


[took the Diligence from Neufchatel for Berne on Mon- 
(day morning between three and four o’clock. The mor- 
mag was one of the loveliest of June, The earth was 
'resh with the showers that had fallen in the night. ‘The 
lake lay by our side unruffled by the slightest breath of 
aur. Athick mist, unperceived over the lake, allowing us 
7 unobstructed view of the opposite shores, hung for a 
Waile heavily over the low and inoist ineadows, but soon 
disappeared before the rays of an unobscured sug. A 
nde of a league, or a little more, brougitt us to the east- 
ern extremity of the lake, which we now left and passed 
W'o the territories of the Canton of Berne. The ehange 















was at once perceptible. The peasants whom we accost- 
ed on the way no longer used the French language ; the 
costume was different; and the style of building altogeth- 
er novel, These changes, which so frequently strike the 
eye of the traveler as he passes from one Canton to anotl- 
er, or even from one district to another in the same Can- 
ton, constitute one of the richest sources of gratification to 
a traveler in Switzerland. A few miles of distance in- 
troduce him to entirely different customs and habits, lan- 
guage, laws, government and religion. The constant va- 
riety keeps his mind in a perpetyal excitement. His cu- 
riosity iseyer on the wing to ascertain what new grotesque’ 
garb, or barbarous patois, or uncouth style of buildings 
or strange usage, the next wind of the road will imirod uce 
tohim. Butthisdiyersity in the accidental, the artifice ial, 
isonly in keeping with the variety in the enduring, the 
natural. And the mind that now contemplates with e1n0- 
,Gons of awe the sublimity and territic grandeur of the 
|Alps, and a moment after feasts itself on the softest acid 
gentlest valley scenery thatthe earth can furnish, is pre- 
mores for the sudden transitions that the aspect of human 
ife exhibits. He ceases to wonder that the voluble French, 
which seemed never designed for a people that had a pal- 
ate or achest, and the deep guttural German, which might 
well dispense with the only organs requisite in the other, 
ithe lips and tip of the tongue, should be separated only 
by a mountain pass; or that here we should find all the 
insignia of royalty, and there, a few hours distance, all the 
simplicity and plainness of the purest democracy ; or 
again, in another quarter not more remote from either, the 
pride and hauture of the stern aristocrat. Nor will he 
wonder that in nominally the same country, he should 
here be subject to a rigid police scrutiny, and there be 
ered tocome and go as freely as the mountain air he 
athes ; nor yet that uow he should see the humble, 
| perhaps rude, certainly plain and unpretending chutech, 
unadorned and simple as the faith of its worshippers, and 
|the next house, the massive cathedral, with its lofiy tow. 
ers, and gorgeous windows, and richly decorated altars, 
and its high walls adorned with the costliest produetians 
of art. He may stare at the singularity of an uncouth 
costume, Which now every where meets his eye, but it 
will be with little surprise that he has, an hour before, 
left a region where nothing but Parisian modes were to be 
seen. He is in a land of incongruities and oppositions, 
and he therefore expects to meet them wherever he turns. 
Yet with all the diversity of customs and usages, there 
exists almost perfectly umnterrupted peace and harmony. 
Not more harmlessly does that silver lake lave the rough 
projections of the rugged cliff, than do royalty and democ- 
racy, Calvinism and Papacy, palace and cottage, refine - 
ment and rude simplicity, exist together in this land of 
wonders. An angry avalanche inay, it is true, sometime +s 
invade the boundaries of a peaceful and verdant vale, ar «dj 
noise and strife may now and then break the quiet of © r- 
divary repose, but gener@y there is no clashing, no © .n- 
happy jarriags or discords. They seem to be recone led 














cach to his neighbor's idjosyncracies, however opposes | to 
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his own, and to be determined to disregard outward de- 
velopements, however incongruous and opposite, in a com- 
moa reverence for the sacred bond which a kind Creator 
has thrown around the spirits of men; just as mountain- 
rock and gentle streamlet interfere not with each other, in 
mutual obedience to the voice of their common mother, 
nature. 

But to return to the Canton of Berne and its novel ar- 
chitecture. That of the city, of course, would differ 
much from that of the peasantry. J] speak now of the 
latter. Their buildings were generally large: contain- 
ing, not unfrequently the dwelling, wood-house, carriage- 
house and barn, all under the same roof, and in the body 
of the building. They were for the most part square, 
with high steep roofs commonly thatched, and projecting 
some feet beyond the walls of the house. Underneath 
these projections and sheltered by them, were frequently 
terraces or balconies. Several recently built were paint- 
ed; most were of their natural wood color, except as the 
color had been affected by exposure to the weather. A 
common appurtenance to the house, and generally direct- 
ly in front and but a few feet from the parlor windows, 
was an immense pile of compost ; answering, doubtless, 
to the calculating farmer, a much better purpose than 
collections of the most fragrant shrubbery or flowers. It 
was pleasant, however, to see these farm houses scattered 
here and there along the road. It indicated a feeling of 


security, and also demonstrated the existence of a class of 


men, of the greatest consequence to the stability of a 
state; of cultivators of the soil who are, at the same 
time its proprietors. The interest and the habits of life 
of such men are opposed to change and revolution, and 
dispose them to cultivate peace at home and abroed ; 
while at the same time they constitute the strongest de- 


| pent up within narrow limits and traversed by the blue, 
serpentine stream, may be penetrated by the eye to 4 
considerable distance ; while directly at one’s feet, the 
river pours rapidly in one continuous sheet over a dam 
built to form a large angle with the banksof the river. Be- 
yond rise the tall and snowy peaks of the Oberland. 
| After dinner, I walked to Hofwyl, to visit the celebra- 
ted Fellenverg institution at that place. The distance js 
about six miles. Descending from this elevated part of 
the town, and crossing the bar over a fine bridge, a liti\: 
_ beyond which is the gate of the town, I ascended a steep 
_hilbby a footpath lined with elms, to the great Basle roa, 
which, for a mile er two, is also bordered with noble elins, 
and with a broad foot walk. The road is broad, straigh 
,and level, From this elevated ground rich landscapes 
are presented at every opening between the trees. |p. 
‘deed the whole walk to Hofwyl is extremely pleasant, 
For along distance after leaving the Basle road, the road 
is lined with neat hedges, and afterwards passes through 
dense forests of cedars. The school is situated a half or 
‘three fourths of a mile east of the village on a slightly 
‘elevated eminence. There are thirteen buildings for va- 
rious purposes connected with the establishment, besides 
the accommodations for bathing, planted here and there 
without apparent order. Probably no method or plan 
was observed in constructing them save that of conven- 
ience. They are constructed of stone or brick stuccoed: 
are of a light color, and appear to great advantage ata 
distance, especially from being located in the midst of 
forest trees. The number of students, at present, is two 
hundred ; of the professors and teachers from 15 to 20. 
There are 10 classes ; but no fixed course of study mark- 
ed out for each. They pursue the studies directed by 
‘their parents. The chambers for sleeping are large, 


fense against invasion, a nation can possess. In such men, | each intended for an entire class ; with slight partitions, 
Italy, Spain, France, and indeed most of the other coun- , extending from each side of the room to within a foot or 
tries of Europe, are sadly deficient ; and hence they feel more of the centre and half way or more to the ceiling, 
the need of standing armies to prevent internal commo- | forming so many recessess, in each of which are two beds. 
tion and repel foreign aggression. I instance this arrangement more particularly, because 
The ride to Berne, where we arrived at 11 o'clock in| [deem it very objectionable. The principle objection is 
the forenoon, was over a hilly country, but tolerably fer- | that it tends to promote disorder and bad morals. If there 
tile and well cultivated. ‘The scenery was pleasant, but | be a corrupt influence in the school, that influence wil! 
not remarkable. As we approached Berne, jt became more | assuredly work most rapidly in the dark. It is too true 
picturesque; and the entrance is exceedingly beautiful,4 that the wicked “ deviseth mischief on his bed.” This 
through avenues thickly shaded with noble forest trees.|is the time and place to form all the combinations 
Berne itself, for its size, 14,000 inhabitants, is a magnifi- | and mischievous plans, which go to disturb the order an‘ 
cent city, It streets are wide, well-paved and neat. Its | peace of the institution. The mind has then nothing els 
buildings are constructed in a simple but imposing style ; | to occupy itself with ; and freedom from supervision [2- 
projecting over the sidewalks so as to form continuous | vors free communications. And even if to obviate this 
porticos through the entire street. Streams of pure w | evil, a teacher should be placed in the apartment, anothi- 
fed by numerous fountains, run along the center o er evil hardly less formidable arises ; for there is nothing 
reet, giving it a neat and cleanly appearance. It if8u-| which tends more to impair and destroy a generous, 
uated on the bank of the Aar, wnich by its windings forms | frank, open. candid disposition, than the feeling that on 
The town itself is very much | is watched—watched continually ag if he were never" 
elevated. commanding exceedingly rich views of the fer- | be trusted out of sight Hypocrisy, distrust, and decep- 
tile valley of the Aar below and near, and of the rugged tion are sure to be engendered by such a feeling. And 
and broken Alpine ranges beyond; a site that could hard- | although it may be necessary for other reasons, to ext 
ly be surpassed for strength and beauty. The Cathedral! cise this supervision to a certain extent and at certain 
is a fine gothic building. It was contmenced in 1421, and times, to continue it through the day, and expecially (© 
finished in 1502. The door of the front contains some | extend it to the hours of retirement, when nature hers! 
very curious sculpture. The interior has been furnished | seems to dictate solitude and of course freedom from re- 
with seats and otherwise adapted to the Protestant wor-) straint, is highly dangerous to the best feelings of man 
Single apartments for each student are indispensable 0 


ship. It is ornamented, or perhaps I might more truly | bs 
say, it is encumbered by numerous, large, clustered col-| good order and geod morals in all large establishments 


umns, supporting gothic arches, from which spring other! the education of the young. ) j 
arches which in their turn support the ceiling and roof. It} The Senior class were absent on a pedestrian excut 
contains the tombs of Berthold V., founder of Berne, and | sion, accompanied by the principal. About twenty a 
of Frederick Von Steiger, bailiffof Berne at the time of| ers were in the field taking a practical lesson 1n yer 
the French invasion in 1793, with some stone tablets con-| of hoeing potatoes. Of the rest, some were occupied wit 
taining the names of those who fell at that time in de-| their amusements inthe yard; others were in the " ~< 
fense of their country. By the side of the church i8 a/tion room. In one of the buildings I was shown a os 
beautiful terrace or platform, supported, on the side of the | collection of models, designed to exhibit the nen 
Aar, by a wall nearly perpefMlicular aud more than 100 and use of agricultural implements. A dairy is mn 
feet high, forming a delightful promenade. ‘lhe view/ed with the establishment with 60 or 70 fsibe a3 
from it is liraited but pleasing. The valley of the Aar,| Whether making butter and cheese is ove 





almost an island of it. 
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masses of youtli, whose principles are yet unformed, and 
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The farm was otherwise 


1336. | 


taught, I was not informed. 


jue, 
Aes well stocked with horses, oxen, &c. M. Fellenberg still | exposing them to the constant examples of vice and irreli- 
the acts as Principal of the institution. He is now 70 years | gion, which are sure always to be witnessed in all large 






bodies. Perhaps the distinctive principles of M. Fetlen- 


am of age. The students are from all parts; Spain, ltaly, 
Be- France, Germany, England, and America; attracied hith- | berg are not exposed to this objection. Still his systenm 






er by the celebrity of the school. The distinctive princi- 
ples of M. Fellenberg are, that education should be 


seems to imply gregeriousaess, and in his own applica- 
tion of it, it is liable to the full foree of the objection from 


this cause. ‘The high schools in this country have, it is 


2 is adapted to the sphere and station of life which the pupil 
tof will ACETPNs and be directed to the full, and equable ile- trne, to some extent Loen guarded against the evils attend- 
tle velopement of all the capabilities, physical, moral and fant upon this gregarious system tut could the veil be 








intellectual. In accordance with these principles, M. 
Fe lenberg, while he receives into his school alike the 
rich and the poor, the noble and the peasant, and devotes 


removed, and all the exposures of the pliable mind and 
impressible heart, be, even in them, submitted to the pub- 
lic eye, it would reveal a heart sickening pictare. And the 


ght to each a like share of his attention and oversight, yet dis- high-schools (f France and Switzerland, popular as they 
pes criminates between them in regard to the branches which | may be in some parts of this country, for the most part, 
In- they are to pursue. The one he initiates into the myste- | are very hot-beds of vice. IT say this on good authority. 






. . f 
Our colleges are no. so much exposed to this evil; for 


int. ries of the useful arts, the details of husbandry, in their 
vad theorv and applications ; the other he instructs in the em- there the character is too far formed to be easily aflected 
igh bellishments of life, the refinements of polite literature, | by the corrupting influences which | now speak of. In- 






the proprieties and graces of polished society; while he 


deed, if the principles of conduct be, as they always should 


tly directs the attention of the one and the other toevery pur- | be, to a good degree settled before entering these institu- 
Va- suit so far as it may be judged conducive to morsais and |ijons, they may be schools of virtue and of piety, as, in 
les health and usefulness in future life. To the religious | fact, they often are. But before this period, before the 










character of his pupils he is particularly attentive, and 


character is formed and the principles fixed, the family 
















































an endeavors to form their habits and feelings on the eleva- | constitution furnishes the only safe and proper means of 
Pn ting principles of the gospel, Indeed he protesses to | developing and forming the moral character. There is to 
“d; found his whole system of education on the instructions |be found freedom from corrupting example; restraint 
ta of Jesus Christ; and considers * the best practical exam- | against all licentiousness of feeling end conduct; there 
of ple for the educator to be found in the Saviour of men,” | come in upon the mitd those gentle and softening influen- 
wo and his only proper aim in the result to be. * the realiza- | ces so fostering to pure and refinened moral developement, 
*0, tion of that kingdom of God to which He has directed | and which so wel prepare the heart for the infusion of the 
rk- mankind.” High and noble views! worthy of the con- 'pure and elevated spirit of the gospel. Hence the pref- 
by sileration and regard of all who have taken upon them- ‘erableness, in a moral point of view, of our common 
re, selves the solemn responsibilities of training the youthful | schools and academies over large instiutions. This sys- 
Ds, mind ‘tem needs only to be improved in the intellectual and 
or The system of M. Fellenberg is, doubtless, one of the | physical departments to make it, decidedly, the safest 
2, most pertect that has ever been devised. Its aim is high, ! and best of all existing systems of general education. 
ds. its mye large and extensive, and its operation is thor- | : 

Ise ough and effective, Still, it is easy to see that such a alee : . adi! ol 
| is system, to be efficient, requires ‘he’ inant skilful manage- PRINCIPLE AND FEELING. 
me iment and direction. Nene but a man like M. Fellen- Let us suppose that one evening Feeling and Princi- 
‘ill berg, capable of gaining the affections and confidence of ple were walking in the roa upon the skirts of a enun- 
va his pupils, of exciting their interest in any proposed un-/try town. They had been t attend an evening service 
his dertaking, of discerning with readiness and accuracy their | in a school house, half a mile from their homes. It was 
different tastes, habits, capabilities and wants. and of suit- | a cold winter evening, and as they passed by the door 
wn ing himself and his education to them, could succeed | of a small cabin with boarded windows and broken roof. 
se with such a system like this. And how rare it is to find | they saw a child sitting at the door, weeping and sobbin'. 
fa- such capabilities united with the other requisite qualifi- | bitterly. 

> cations of a good instructor I ueed not say. Abundant! Feling looked anxious and concerned. 

4 orale Camas 7“ country has fully proved that any and - What is the matter, my little fellow,’ said Principle, 
z ie Ly r, however highly qualified in intellectual | with pleasant countenauce. 

: re ts, Cannot succeed in enforcing the combination of | The boy sobbed on. 

# er song The Gadi ke with methodical mental}  * Whata house,’ said Feeling, ‘for human beings to 
» sufiering ig ath one va ie ~~ hw both, is in danger ot live in. ut 1 do noi think any thing serious is the 1.at- 
¥ cu. is baa Socom aless the teacher himself | matter. ; Let us go on.’ 1, uh teal ‘ 
4 manual enaséiaae ee as to stm Dg acl rg J . | ki bgp Aes ners by, pay ! rae cone — 
in bie, attractive instead aff ledlinis tama J 1 ne ol | — ye Gan you tell us what 1s on matter ! ; 

to absolutely injeitous nf healthe Deru : they wi 1 re | My father is sich, oe the boy, ‘ and I don’t know 
Y ' . > . > ‘ewor: ” rhe " : . , ’ ° 

they will only tend to impair the Spotl at oP i eet ail Fe brag ie 

di (uire both mental and bodily exercis he eid BO sat tt omy, . 

_ pose a double burden upon * Aa il, sad ih om sbubility | peey pnenes a een the sounds of moaning and 
” is, he will ‘soon sink under it. grgrtrnst pul, ays: ; ov ws Rett arent ‘eaid Peek : pause 

of peculiar powers and qualifications enthauces edd s : ki ol ‘ 7 aes Pras : ceting, pulling —s I rinciple’s 

both appear recreation, and unl : hi sens 1 Making oe and we will send soinebody to see whatis ihe mar. 

fr certainly ensue S pa: pas me done, evil " Mi ter. 

h- aman so wives con ph succodingly diteult to find : ‘We had betrer go ourselves,’ said Pring iple to her 
. moral together with the. ¥ * Bry 2 ti en lbaer a the Br neg 

in ing, and to carry es rey Basten ae ae train- Ze | eeling shrank bar K from the proposal, and Prineiy Je 
a- together. And to expect that suseh usenr seill genrwaype J herself, with female timidity, paused a momeut fr Dan 
z 1 sufficient numbers to meet the wants f Lee UP | undefined sener OF danger. 

" scnools an] sethinaries, savors t¢ be ig G eee |. 4 vere can be no real ganger,’ thought she. + py, ‘We 
t- nother objection ws md Felleah., s roug of Utopianisin. if there is, my Saviour exposed Litivelt 10 Cancer» ta 
‘. sal sysiem of education Ae voy 2 pes as a univer- ing good. W hy should notl! Saviouy,’ ej, r 2 
“5 ’ Oo found in the ey ils ainiost ed, * aid and guide me.’ ers 





Unavoidably attendant upon collecting together large 
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* Where is your mother, iny Loy 2?’ said ste, 
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‘She is there,’ said the boy, ‘ trying to take care of 
him.’ 

‘Oh come,’ said feeling, ‘let us go. Here, my boy, | 
here is some money for you to carry to your mother.’ | 
Saying this, she tossed down some change by his side. | 
The boy was wiping his eyes and did not notice it. He | 
looked up anxiously into Principle’s face and said, 

‘I wish you would go and see my mother.’ 

Principle advanced towards the door, and Feeling, | 
afraid to stay out or go home alone, followed. 

They walked in. Lying upon a bed of straw, and _ 
covered with miserable and tattered blankets, moaning 
and muttering and snatching at the bedclothes with his 
fiagers. He was evidently not sane. 

His wife was sitting on the end of a bench by the chim- 
ney corner with her elbows on her knees, and her face 
upon her hands. As her visiters entered, she looked up 
to them, the very picture of wretchedness and despair. 
Principle was glad, but Feeling was sorry they had _ 
come. 

Feeling began to talk to some small children, who 
were shivering over the embers upon the hearth, and 
Principle accosted the mother. They both learned soon 
the true state of the case. It a case of common misery 
resuliing from the common cause. Feeling was over- 
whelined with painful emotion, at witnessing such suf- 
fering. Principle began to think what could be done to | 
relieve it, and preventits return. =, 

‘Let us give her some money to send and buy her | 
some wood and some bread,’ whispered Feeling, ‘ and 
go away ; | cannot bear to stay.’ | 

‘She wants kind words and sympathy more than food 
and fuel for her present relief,’ said Principle, ‘let us sit 
with her a little while.’ 

The poor sutlerer was cheered and encouraged by 
their presence. A little hope broke in. His strength re- 
vived under the influence of a cordial more powerful than 
any medicated beverage; and when, after half an hour, 
they went away promising future relief, the spirits and 
strength of the wretched wife and mother had been a lit- | 
tle restored. She had soothed her husband’s wretched 
couch, and quieted her crying children and shut her doors, 
and was preparing to enjoy the relief, when it should 
come. Ina ms. pl had been revived from the stupor 
of despair. As they walked away. Feeling said, it was 
a most heart-rending scene, and that she should not for- | 
get it as long as she lived. Principle said nothing, but | 
guided their way to a house where they found one whom | 
they could employ to carry food and fuel to the cabin, | 
and take care of the sick man, while the wife and her | 
children should sleep. They then returned home. Feel- | 
ing retired to rest, shuddering lest the terrible scene should 
haunt her in her dreams, and saying that she would not 
witness such a scene again for al] the world. Principle 
kneeled down at her bed side with a mind at peace. She 
Commended the sufferers to God's care, and prayed that 
her Saviour would give her every dag some such work 
todo for him. " —_ 

Such, ina very simpje case. is the diflerence between 
feeling and Principle, The one obeys God. The oth- 
er obeys herowh impulses, and relieves nusery because 
she cannot bear to see it, —The Way to do God. 


’ 





COLLOQUY IN VERSE, 
Between Heathen Idolaters and Christians. 


Heathen. —* Who will show us any good! 
Us, who group amid the gloom, 
Gathered round our cheerless road 
‘T’o the darkness of the tomb !’ 


eo 
Christians.-—‘ We, on whom with radiance bright, 
Beams the Sun of righteousness ; 
We will tell you of the light ; 
We will show you happiness.” 
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Heathen.—‘ Vows and costly offerings, 
To our idol gods we pay ; 
Yet a burden rests within,— 
Can ye take our guilt away ?” 
Christians.—* We will tell you, Christ the Lamb 
Shed his blood to purchase peace ; 
. He, when you belieye his name, 
Will from sin and guilt release.’ 


Heathen.—‘Can you look beyond the goal, 
Where ur joys and sorrows end ? 
Know you if we have a soul, 
Whither death its course will bend ?’ 


Christians.—*‘ Yes, the soul awnile concealed, 
Shall to God, its Maker, fly ; 
Christ, our Saviour, has revealed 
Life and immortality. 
Messengers of love we come. 
Peace, and hope, and joy we bring ; 
We will guide you to the throne 
Of our Saviour, and our king,’ 


H&then.—* Welcome ! messengers of love ! 
Haste, your Master’s word fulfil ; 
Teach us of the God above, 
Teach us how to do his will.’ 


South. Rel. Tel. 





MR. BACON’S LECTURE 
ON THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 


The Rev. Mr. Bacon of this city has been, for some 
time past, delivering a course of Sabbath evening lec. 
tures on the decalogue. On the evening of th» third 
ins!., the seventh commandment came in its turn to be 
the subject of discourse. We have taken some pains to 
procure the following outline of what was said on that 
occasion, 

Exodus xx. 14. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

I am not going to discuss the sin of lewdness in detail. 
Those theretore, if suci: there are who have come to this 
place in the expectation of being entertained with the sta- 
tistics of licentiousness, and with stories of seduction col- 
lected from the haunts of infamy in our great cities, will 
be disappointed. My purpose is to speak of the sunctily 
of marriage, which this commandment was designed to 
protect. 

God has so constituted human nature, that the Chiris- 
tian law of marriage is of the greatest moment to the 
happiness of individuals, to the welfare of families, and 
to the order, purity, and safety of communities. By the 
Christian law of marriage, i mean the law that binds 
one husband to one wife, in a holy relation never to be 
dissolved but by death or by infamous and _ blasting 
crime,—and which brings all the sanctions of religion t 
forbid not only what is technically called adultery, bu! 
fornication and all uncleanness. 

I. As respects the HAPPINESS OF INDIVIDUALS. _ 

1. Consider the positive augmentation of the happiness 
of the parties whs are connected in an affectionate and 
virtuous marriage :—their union of affection, in itself the 
most intimate and perfect that exists on earth : —the iden- 
tity of their interests and hopes: —their subserviency ' 
each other's enjoyment, each conscious of ministering '° 
the other’s happiness in a thousand ways, and cach at the 

ame time equally conscious of dependence on the other: 
—their interest in each other’s virtue; each is to the oth- 
er as a guardian angel, for if either falls under the pow’ 
of any vicious propensity, the other is ruined :—thet! 
joint subserviency to the happiness of others,—co-ope™ 
ton in making others happy is happiness; and how 1" 
mate and happy is their co-operation—especially a> »* 
rents; and be itremembered that parental affection is 9% 
to be spoken of where there is no me’: 

2. Consider the positive miseries which come upoP the 
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thinking mind, that there is no misery this side of hell 
deeper or darker than the misery of those who are aban- 
doned to this sin. Look at some of the ingredients of 
that misery. 

The consciousness of degradation. A man may com- 
mit murder, and retain a proud self-respect. The mean- | 
est thief may persuade himself that if every thing was 
perfectly explained, his character would stand tolerably 
fair. But the perpetrator of this crime cannot avoid the 
sense of deep degradation. ‘There can be no sustaining 
self-respect in such a mind. 

The destruction of virtuous principle. That a profli- | 
ate woman is thoroughly and completely abandoned, is | 
universally admitted. What was it that saved that) 
young man in New York froin being found guilty of the | 
ynurder, but the conviction that there can be no truth, no | 
righteousness, no virtuous principle in a profligate woman. | 
But is a profligate man any better than his vile para- | 
mour!? Was the testimony of the men who came from | 
that den of infamy any more worthy of belief than that 
of the women? Not at all. 

Tie annihilation of all generous sensibility. What 
generous affection is there in such bosoms? Talk of 
loce between those who despise marriage! The instinct- 
ive appetite of brutes is dignity itself, compared with 
the base lust of those who are conscious of degrading 
themselves and each other below the rank of brutes. 
Talk of their affection for kindred and friends! Their 
love fur parents, for sisters and brothers, for all to whom 
the ties of nature link them, is of a piece with that pa- 
rental affection which casts down the wailing infant in 
the streets to take its chance of lifeordeath. ‘That man 
would curse the gray hairs of his fathér—he would de- 
file the grave of his mother. ‘Talk of that man’s love of 
country! Better were it, in the hour of a nation’s peril, 
to call the pirate from the ocean, and to trust him to do 
battle for the hearths and altars of his native land, than 
to rely upon the patriotic feelings of men who lodge in 
brothels. 

Rem rse often. if not always, follows such sinners with 
peculiar torments. By some mysterious law of human | 
nature, this annihilation of generous sensibility, and this | 
extinction of the principles of virtue, are not always, or | 
ordinarily, followed by the extinction of conscience. | 
Such offenders, of all offenders, are most liable, in life | 
and in death, to those extraordinary paroxysms of re- 
morse which are the truest and most awful prelibations 
of eternal torment. 

Shane—not merely self-reproach and the secret con- | 
sciousness of degradation, but the withering sense of be- 
ing despised and loathed by others. Even in a demoral- 
ized and profligate community, the same law of human’ 
nature which makes each profligate loathson:. to himself, 
makes them all loathsome to each other. 

Jralousies— hatreds—robberies—violent outrages—mur- 
ders—follow in the train of his iniquity. ‘There is no mis- 
ery on earth like that which is found in the dens of pol- 
lution. More murders in cold blood, come from the 
breach of this command than from any other source 
Intemperance we know produces murder—but not cold- 
blooded murder, unless you set down under that head 
the act of the man who in cold blood sells-to his neigh- 
bor death by the dram. 

Dis: ase—bodily anguish—and premature de:th are 
a1uong the fruits of this sin. Not to be particular here, 
rey ask, where, without the institution of marriage— 
mere would be the old age of women? How does the 
literature of every Christian nation abound with beauti- 
ful and touching pictures of the old age of the wife and 
mother. How ofien does the idea present itself of the 
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* We climb'd the hill together, * * 
And now must totter down, ** 
But hand ia hand we'll go, 

And sleep together at the foot.” — 


But no such picture would ever be imagined, if there 
were no marriage. 

Il. As respects the WELFARE OF FAMILIES,—the law 
of marriage is indispensable. What is a family ?— 
whence its comforts, its purity, its blessed influences? 
How can you have any thing which shall deserve to be 
called a family, if you take away the institution of mar- 
riage? 7 ; : 

I11. In respect to the ORDER, PURITY AND SAFETY OF 
COMMUNITIES,—the law is of the highest importance. 
All that has been said under the preceding topics illus- 
tratesthis. ‘l'ake away from the citizen that stimulus to 
industry, that necessity for frugality, that incitement to 
enterprise and invention, that sensibility to character, and 
those motives to virtuous action, which result from the 
love of wife and children, of father and mother, of broth- 
er and sister,—and the land would relapse at once into a 
condition far worse than its primeval barbarism. Let 
one generation grow uy the offspring of promiscuous lust 
—one generation that never knew the sanctities of home, ° 
the purity, the restraint, the order and happiness of do- 
mestic lite—and who would live in such a community. 


REMARKS. 

I. This view of the subject helps us to estimate the 
guilt of every violation of the command before us. 

In former discussions, Lhave had occasion to show that 
the guilt of any particuiar act of sin is not to be measured 
by the mischief which is actually produced, but by the 
importance of the principle which is violated, and by the 
greatness of the interests which that principle protects. 

What then is the guilt of unchastity? It is not to be 
measured by the misery which actually results in the par- 
ticular instance of transgression, but by the misery 
which would result if the law of chastity were annihila- 
ted. Every instan ‘e of the sin violates —breaks—would 
break down and abo'ish the law of purity. 

Il. This view may help us to estimate the evil of ev- 
ery thing which, directly or indirectly, tends to licentious- 
ness. Here we may enter into particulars. 

1. The reading of those works of fiction which tend 
to stimulate the passions and to form a corrupt or per- 
verted imagination.. I could not but think, as { read the 
developments made at the late trial, that it would be in- 
structive to know what books were the favorite reading of 
the degraded females from that abode of guilt ;—what 
novels, what poems; what plays, studied in childhood , 
forcing the passions into premature and unnatural actior ,, 
and throwing the delusive, many-colored light of a pe r- 
verted imagination over all the scenes of life, prepartsd 
them for their ruin;—and how far the same books are 
permitted to be read in respectable, in refined, and even 
in religious families. It is so at the theatre,—the same 
scenes that stimulate the jaded passions of the outcasts 
in the gallery, throw a kindred witchery over the gojjcate 
and haughty beauty that glitters in the boxer 

2. Those amusements which involve ;.- 
the excitement of the passions,— parti;.. Bis 
ment of promiscuous nocturnal dar. “Y8Uy te amuse- 


| cing. as bee 
matter of wonder with me, how |). d Got hae been a 
- the dancing schools that 


so multiply and flourish i0 "nis con ynunity. are 
ed. But lately | have jeamed that they’ ete temened 
chefly by the JO"Aat_contributions of two very distinct 
classes of peorie. First, there is a class who re 
themselves 2s the aristocracy, the elite, the very “ Corin- 
thian capital” of society ; and their children must needs 
be put under the tuition of some oe a ee 
@ preuliut tefinement anil grareftilness Ot tamer 


emptation and 
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in order to persuade themselves and others that they are 
no worse than mankind in general, and in order to cor- 
rupt the thoughtless by instilling into their minds the idea 
that chastity in such a world as this, is at least an extra- 
ordipary and unnecessary virtue <A certain class of 


being “far as the poles asunder’ from them,—the very 
poor. Poor girls that have bardly clothing to make 
themselves comfortable, must needs pay, of their scanty 
wages, to support the dancing school, for they too want 
that peculiar grace and refinement which the dancing moral reformers do the same thing, by way of producing 
master imparts to his pupils. Do you pity their infatua- an excitement. Did you ever bear a man deciare from 
ton! Why?! If there is indeed some true refinement the pulpit that the church has borne no testimony agains; 
to be learned in the dancing school—if dancing is indeed the sin of lewdness, and give out broadly the intimation 
an accomplishment that gives new worth and elevation that this sin has obtained in the land such popularity and 
to the character —if the delights of the heated and crowd- ascendency, that ministers dare nol preach against it! 
ed ball-room are refine and pure above the levelof mere Did you ever come across a journal — or did it ever con 
physical enjoyments, and worthy of an intelligent and across you—the burthen of which is, that licentiousness 
niimortal being; why should noi the poor chanber-maid pervades the whole land, and that it prevails among all 
who denies herself the physica: comtort of clean clothing, orders and descriptions of people, not excepting the 
for the sake of the dancing school and the ball, be ap-) churches. Such representations are not only untrue in 
plauded tor that self-denial? Certainly, if dancing is | fact, but most demoralizing in their tendency. 
gvod tor the rich, it is good for the poor. If it isinnocent) 6. The breaking down of that natural delicacy, or pu- 
and sate tor the rich, it is innocent and safe for the poor. | dicity, which is one of the safeguards of purity — This is 
Yet there is one ditlerence. When the hour of peril! one of the arts of seduction. It seems to be also one of 
comes to the poor girl —when the fascination of excited | the arts of modern moral reform. 
animal sympathies, and the glow of kinddog passion,| 7. The bringing up of a daughter in such a manner, 
and the bewildering iridescence of an imagination stim- | or with such ideas that she cannot get an honest living ;— 
ulated with false ideas of retinement and grace and ele- | or the bringing up of a son, with no habit of seif-conuol, 
gance, bave brought her to the brink of ruin, she is ruin-| and in such a manner that be cannot support a faniity. 
But when the same perils come upon another girl, | ** L had no other resort,” was the testimony of one of the 
poor wretches at that trial. How many young nen, ac- 
customed io unlimited sed-indulgence, and unaccusion- 
ed to honest and laborious industry, are ruined by tha! 
sort of traiuing, and become the destroyers of otiers. 

But all these views will probably be unsatislactory to 
some iminds, and the question will doubtless be raised, 
Wht shall ve done for the great cause of morai % foim! 
‘To that question, | answer briefly, 

1. Keep stiil uli you know what to do, and wheil 
your movements are likely to do more harm than good 


ed. 
the pride of some rich family, and she too, exciwed and 
bewildered is ready to fall,—then the wealth which 
takes her a prize worth marrying, and the respectability 
which w alth gives to her family, save her periaps trom 
infamy, by allying her for life to one with whom her lite 
is wretched. 

*. limmodesty of dress—and extravagance of person- 
al ornament. It is not to be doubted, that sometimes 
modes of dress—I will not say undress—~which violate 
modesty, are adopted by females of perfect purny of 
mind, in mere thoughtlessness, or under the persuasion| %. Keep your own heart pure, and your own conver- 
that what is fashionable cannot be improper. But the | saiion and conduct pure, so that all your influence upcr 
secret modesty of their minds, does not preveut the too | others shall be pure. 
lavish exposure of their persons from ha-ing its natural; %. If you have a family, keep that pure. Let ai 
eflect on the beholder. And as to the idea that whatev-| your authority as parent or master, be excried to hee; 
er is fashionable in female dress, must of course be prop-| every polluting mtiuence out of your dwelling. 
er—just let me ask, where do these fashions come from! 1 couclude with the statement of one general prince 
From the licentious capitals of Europe. From Paris.) ple, the iiustration of which has been involved in tls 
And think you that the females who govern the fashious! discussion —adaw ts 90 mutie, tinal if he lives os & bru, 
in Paris—think you the females who shine in the saivons,) governed by his iastinets und uppeliics alone, he is i 
an! flutter in the gardens of that vast Sodom, are the mn) lest ef ail & ules, ud Gets is prong Ueas i wos me 


fallible judges of what is proper for the maids aud mat-; slain in adiogeiier Gaother rink, Gud to be cout. occu w 


rons of republican and puritan New England? disposed of on altogether different principles. 

In the passion for excessive personal ornament, and) God gives to man the faculty of reason, not that hs 
especially for trinkets and jewels, as in the passion for reason may minister to the indu!gence of his animal ap: 
dancing, I believe the extremes of suciety meet. Can petites, but that reason may discover the will of Gov, 
such ornaments be the sign of refinement, of virtue, or, and the law of right existing in the nature of things 
even of wealth in the wearer? As I read in the papers aud may make that the rule of action and the lini 
the account of the jewelry belonging to that poor mur-| every indulgence. 
ered wretch in New York, I could not but think that for| ‘Uhe appetite for food and drink does not lead brutes 
a vvhile at least, jewelry must be at adiscount among res- | into excess, but if man refuses to hold that appetite © 
pect ble women. check, he becomes baser than a brute, and dies the vi 


: ; ™ , ° fas ur : 
4, S peaking contemptuously of marriage or of domes- | um of indulgence. iy RR 
In like manner brutes are sufficiently governed by 1" 


‘Vhere are two ways in which this is done. One | n fw 
_stinctive passion, in regard to those appetites which & 


the subject matter of iegislation in this coummanene’ 
‘Lheir instincts auswer the purpose for which they we’ 
implanted, and there stop. Not so with map,~ gi’! 
hinself up to these appetites, he becomes more | 
than the meanesi and vivet odious of the brute cede 

The dignity of man is, that God trusts iim with 








S hhaw* 
rm by denying the sacredness and purity of w edded love, 
and exalting celibacy as peculiarly holy. This is the 
foundation of the monastic system, and wherever this 
systein prevails, tt demoralizes. Wherever the monas- | 
tery rears its stately pile, its shadow falls upon a land of 
Infidels and libertines 'o the sane sort of 
They speak soeering!y o! mar-! 
" un-| power of seli-resiraint, end governs him, pot by 7 
happy. The tendency of all that is, 10 demoralice and; unpulses, but vy considerations cnn ay we rm ft 
degrade. Beware how you permit such sneers ‘o influ- by laws which conscience acknow paar ao egw 
ence your feelings. Beware how you permit yourseif, wili may violate ‘The bee constructs her ce + re 4 
even in thoughtlessness, to speak slightly of mertiage, or, fect mathemaucal accuracy ,—no engineer — aber 
of the happ i. of wedded life. , | yet the mathematics of that cell are pot int i. ibe 

d. Represeuung the sin of unchastity 2s a sin of uni-| ihe bee,. but in the mind of the say | ha ae oss 
versal prevalence. A certain class of libertines do this, marvelous architecture of the swallow ie p 
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pollution. 
thing in another way. Spee : 
riage as a bondage—of domestic ile as insipid and 
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ordered not by her own intelligence, but by the intelli- 
gence of G The bee and the swallow work by in- 
stinct, by a blind impulse, by an idea or law which pos- 
sesses them, but which they themselves do not possess. 
Man’s architecture, however, is his own. The ideas by 
which he builds, are ideas which his mind possesses in 
common with the mind of God. This communion in 
intelligence with the intelligence of the Infinite Mind, is 
one part of the image of God, in which man is created. 
So while every appetite of a brute is restrained and con- 
troled with perfect safety by a law adhering to the appe- 
tite itself, man’s appetites, if governed at all, are to be 
governed by a law imparted to his intellectual and moral 
pature, a law perceived by the reason and applied by the 


conscience, a law, the possession of which is common to ; Serio 
Conceive of | Christ, there is a worm gnawing at his heart. 


his mind and to the mind of his Maker. 


jeering in the house of God. 





** God be merciful to me a sinner!" Speak to him, Chris- 
tian, Show him the way to the Saviour.—Do you not 
remember the gall and the wormwood, when you were in 
his situation? How you mourned because Christians 
passed coldly by you, and heeded not your sorrows. Speak 
to him, kindly and affectionately. Tell him about the 
love of the blessed Reedeemer, and his soul will melt 
within bim.—Then Lid him look by faith and live. 
Speak to that young man. He has been laughing and 
He will give you au inso- 
lent answer, but nevertheless, speak to him. His courage 
is of the fo l-hardy stamp. He thinks more about reli- 
gion, and heaven, and hell, than he would have you be- 
lieve. At this very moment, while he makes a mock of 
serious things, and pours contempt on the followers of 
His levity 


man as left to be governed by such impulses as belong | is feigned. ‘There is no sincerity in it. He remembers 
to his lower nature alone; and the most august of all | the solemn warnings of his dying father. Just as the 


God's works, stands only to dishonor the Creator. 


Con- | venerable saint was about to bid farewell to all below, he 


ceive of man as created to be an intelligent and moral | called his son to his bedside, and while he placed his 


being, as acting by a light in his own understanding, a 
governed by laws which he himself, by the inspiration 
of the Almighty, possesses and applies, and there he 
stands, God’s image, the partaker of God's nature, the 
intelligent and blessed co-worker with God's wisdom and 
holiness and love. 

Learn then to revere your nature, created in the image 
of God. Learn to stand in awe at the majesty of your 
nature, ruined by apostacy from God. Learn to trem- 
ble at the grandeur of your responsibility, as endowed by 
your Creator to be a co-worker with God. Learn to re- 
joice in the glorious provisions of that gospel, which in 
the name of God’s crucified Son, and arrayed in the 
Omnipotent grave of God’s eternal Spirit, oflers to raise 
you from the ruin of your apostacy, and to present you, 
an emancipated and perfected spirit, before the throne of 
God in heaven. 


SPEAK TO THAT YOUNG MAN. 


You may save him from the jaws of a monster, more 
to be feared than sword. pestilence or famine. He has 
just commenced taking the social glass. ‘Those dissolute 
young men with whom you see him, have lately tempt- 
ed him, and decoyed him from the path of peace and 
virtue. They have led him to the haunts of dissipation 
and revelry. Already his virtuous principles have been 
shaken —his correct habits checked, and the fine feelings 
of his heart blunted. ‘This young man is the pride of 
his parents, and the child of many prayers. They have 
often begged the blessing of God to rest upon their sou.— 
But they reside in a distant town. ‘They cannot watch 
over him and warn him of his danger. Will you warn 
him? How their hearts will bleed when they hear of his 
downfall.—But he may be recovered. His conscience is 
yettender. If you would save a soul from death, speak 
tohim. Let no time be lost. 

Speak to that young man, whom vou just saw leave 
that haunt of the unprincipled and vicious. He has 
just lost at the gaming-table the last shilling of ten. dol- 
lars, which he took in the morning from his master’s 
ounter.— He is in the broad road to death. His steps al- 


ready take hold upon destruction. He is the ouly son of sing to his beart than the thoughts of bern 


his nother, and she is a widow. She has eptreated him 
with all the eloquence of a mother’s deep love, to forsake 
‘ruinous course. She has wept over him till her heart 
is broken. But he remains incorrigible. Will you speak 
to him? God may give eflect to your counsel—then, the 
blessing of those ready to perish, will rest upon you. 

: Speak to that young man, whom you saw weeping in 
the sanctuary of God, during divine service. He knows 


that you are professedly a Christian, and he expects it of 


ou. The Spirit of God has reached his heart.—He feels 
imself to be a wretch undone. His conscience is bur- 


With its guilt; @hilé in hie irimédt tent! he eries, 


and | hand upon his head, he made him promise he would seek 


the salvation of his soul. Speak to him, Christian. If 
he heeds your counsel, you will save a soul from death. 
If he gets angry with you, and abuses you, you will 
have an opportunity, by your meekness, gentleness and 
forbearance, to exhibit the excellence of the religion you 
profess. Let not the blessed opportunity be lost. Say 
not that he knows not how to appreciate such treatment. 
The first time he is alone, and all is still about him, he 
will refiect upon his abuse and ill-will; he will remem- 
ber too the meekness with which you bore his incivility, 
and the thought will break his heart. But if you do not 
warn him, the next judgment of Almighty God may sink 
his guilty soul to irretrievable wo! Speak to him, Chris- 
tian, in the name of the Lord, 

Speak to that young man! Does not your blood chill 
when he takes the name of God in vain, and blasphemes 
his Maker !—Oh, the forbearance of the Almighty! Oh, 


ithe indulgence of the eternal Jehovah!—Could this 


i 


| 


swearer have a discovery of the enormity of his crimes, 
and of the power and glory of the Omnipotent, he would 
exclaim with the dying Altamont, “ Hell itself is a ref- 
uge, if it hide me from Elis frown.” Venture to speak 
tohim, Christian ‘A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” Had his many prayers been 
answered, his undyitig soul long before this, would have 
been sent to the dark caverns of eternal despair. It is 
true, he has been frequently admonished. So have ma- 
ny others, who have at last listened and repented. Be 
not weary in well doing, for in due time you will reap, if 
you faint vot. God in his wise providence may have left 
it in reserve for you, as au instrument to recover that 
wretched youngman. Speak to him, Christian, and may 
power from on high accompany your warning. 





“THEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW THEM.” 


What a sweet text is this to ‘ne Christian. Whaten- 
couragement does it aflord tw acts of usefulness. 
devoted Christian lives todo goods This is his rm eat = 
his drink. His desirés to benefit his fellow a 
and exalt God's narge in the earth, are intense a 
sometimes even a yoniztig ; and nothing is more distros 
causeot God. When hesees how much icone. 
establish the reign of righteousness in this wicked world 
when he sees how many opposing influences there are in 
organized action, itis an unspeakable consolation to him 
ty reflect that when life is ended, bis influence is not end- 


‘ed. His pious example lives in the memory of all with 


j 
; 


whom he had intercourse, and sheds 

there. The souls that, th h his faithful ee were 

won to God, long after he is laid in the ve, are leading 

hundreds of others to the Saviour. They. in their turn, 
e ’ 


| persuade thousands t) jove and sery these thou. 
j Mantis, militons, and eo Gu tts the endl of time ; 80 that the 
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arnount of good that every faithful Christian has been 
the means of doing, will never be known till that great 
day when all things will be revealed, when all the happy 
eflects of the prayers, cares, and labors, of the righteous, 


will be made known to their own astonishment. Not till 
then will they comprehend the length and breadth of the 
text, ** their works do follow them.” 

* Their works do follow them.”—What words of aw- 
ful import should these be to the ungodly. What power- 
ful motives are here presented to deter from acts of wick- 
edness. When the sinner dies, his works are not finish- 
ed !—nor is the cup of his iniquity full !—He way have 
been moral or even amiable, yet by his irreligions life, 
the very influence of all his virtues is turned against reli- 
gion.—The awakened sinner says, that man is better 
without religion than some that make high professions.— 
If fam as good as he I shall do pretty well. So he 
grieves the Spirit, and cries peace, peace, when ** sud- 
den destruction is at hand.” 

And O, what a dreadtul catalogue of evil works will 
stare those in the face, who have prostituted the most 
shining talents, and the most brilliant parts, to the service 
of the wicked one. How will the thousands of lost spir- 
its rico up in that awful day as swift witnesses against 
Paine, Voltaire, and other infidel writers, while the dread- 
ful effects of their crimes and the wide spread devasta- 
tion caused by their wicked books, will display in living 
characters, the righteousness of the doom passed upon 
them. Impenitent sinner, think, O think of these awful 
words, ** their works do follow them.” 





THE WAY TO OBTAIN COMFORT. 


The late venerable Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, once 
observed, ‘There was a period of my ministry marked by 
the most pointed and systematic eflort to comfort my se- 
rious people; but the more I tried to comfort them, the 
more they complained of doubts and darkness. Wherev- 
er | went amongst them, one lamentation met my ear— 
Ah, sir, | can get no comfort! Iam unable to appropri- 
‘ate any of the great and precious promises tomyself! I 
Aookes for light and behold darkness. 

I knew not, said Mr. Fuller, what to do, nor what to 
think, for Lhac’ done my best to comfort the mourners in 
Zion: | was therefore at my wit’s end. At this time it 
pleased God to direct my uttention to the claims of the 
perishing heathen. | felt that we had been living for our. 
selyes, and not caring for their souls, 1 spoke as I felt. 
My serious people wondered and wept over their past in- 
attention to this subject. They began to talk about a 
Mission. ‘The females especially began to collect money 


fur the spread of the gospel; we met and prayed for the | 


heathen ; met and considered what could be done among 
ourselves for them; met and did what we could. And 
whilst all this was going on, the lamentations ceased ; 
the sad became cheerful, and the desponding calm; no 
one complained of a want of comfort. And L instead of 
having to study how to comfort my flock, was myself 
comforted by them. ‘They were drawn out ef them- 
selves, sir: that was the real secret of the whole matter. 
4iod blessed them when they tried to be a blessing. 


SELF-DENIAL. 


‘riauin Sabbath School was in the habit of contrib- 
 acent per month for the purpose of bestowing 
choo! instruction upen the se rs a om 
- his place, and prepared to recite his les- 
oe Botte i oe to ah a his peny. ‘The teach- 
cared ee dag atone i he subject, and inquired 
er one day, admonished him on the su ject — — 
if he had no feeling for the poor children - o eoteaiad 
gious instruction. The child appeared con Shes . 
bursting ins ters replied, that his po eee er 
that he coul.. » | cetacent, he did not know whe i 


f contrib- 
-ept for any purpose. The next season 0 
aR cule. Our poor little boy was in his place. His 
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eye sparkled with interest as he beheld the box, a; 
watched its motion from slip to slip, and seat to seat {|| 
itcame to him, when, witha thrill of ey that mantled j), 
his face, and agitated his whole frame, he dropped in |)i, 
cent also. The teacher observed it, and before he leti t)¢ 
house, said to him, ‘James how did you manage to get 4 
cent to-day for contribution?’ His head was cast dow) 
in silence. ‘* Did you not tell me that your parents wer 
too poorto give you acent?’ The child was still sileni, 
‘James, I hope you came honestly by it?’ ‘ Yes,” said 
the lad, evidently embarrassed that he should be suspect. 
ed of theft, ‘ Yes sir, I will tell you all about it. Las 
week, my” uncle gave me a peach, a beautiful red peac)). 
A boy in the street offered me a cent for it. 1 desired tp 
eatit, but I remembered what you said about the poor 
children who have no Sabbath Schools, and [ sold the 
peach for that very cent that | put into the box.’ 
Moral. Were every professing Christian to practice 
every month, one act of as much self-deniel for the ben- 
efit of those destitute of the gospel, few months woul 
elapse before you might inquire in vain for a people who 
were unfurnished with a preacher, or a child unblest wit) 
the influence of Sabbath School instruction. 
LETTER TO CHILDREN. 
The foilewing letter from Rev. John S. Emerson, 
Missiouary to the Sandwich Islands, addressed to the 
children in this Country, will, we think, be read with 
peculiar interest by those for whom it was designed, 
Dear Children and Youth,—1 have lad so many 
cares, that L have let a longer time pass than I intend: 
ed without writing you. But L will endeavor to write 
you a letter now. You know, to do our duty now, is 
much better than to talk of oar past faults. We are 
all well, and L have two little boys who can both run 
alone.—Samuel is three years and one month old, and 
can read some very easy words. William is one year 
old, and is very found of lay 3 but he has no one w 
play with but Samuel, Native children cannot talk 
our language, and many things they say are very bu 
so we do not chose tu let Samuel and Williin play 
with them, and learn their language lest they should 
say many bad things also. You know that childien 
almost always become bad, when they go with othe: 
children who are bad.—l hope you, dear children, 
will avoid the company of the vile lest you becone 
like them. 
The Sabbath School at Waitalua.—Now, | wis! 
to tell you something about our Sabbath school. We 
have more than two hundred children in our Sabbat! 
school, who meet every Sabbath noon to recite a por 
tion of scripture, and to hear it explained, But me- 
ny of these children are in an unhappy condition ; 
they cannot read, and their parents, and brothers, au 
sisters cannot read—so that when they come to tr 
Sabbath School, all they can do, is to say the lesson 
lover after their teachers. Some of the children do 
‘not go to school but one half day each week, because 
they have no teacher to meet them any oftener.— 
Their teacher has no pay, and he does not know be! 
very little bims If, so he does not care but litile 
whether the children learn to read or not. | pil) 
‘these poor, naked, ignorant children, because the) 
have souls, that are very precious—and they must «l! 
die, and, if they live in ignorance, and die in the!’ 
sins, they cannot be saved. I try all 1 can to teacl! 
‘these children, and to have others do it, but still onl) 
a small portion of them know how to read, becaus 
| there ure se. .many, and the people who can teach 
} 
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them, are so few. 
of your good Sabbath School teachers, one whu loves’ 


the Saviour, come out here and teach these children | 
to read, and to sing hymns as you do, my heart would 
rejvice in it, Cannot you, dear children, help such- 
aman come out here, and help buy his clothes, &c. 
as your parents dv mine, so that he may bave noth- 
ing to do but to labor all the time for the heathen ? 

How they catch £'ish.—Shall 1 tell you, dear chil- 
dren, how they catch fish? This people have many 
ways to catel fish, but L am going to tell you of one 
very singular Way. 

Tuere is a small shrub, which grows quite abun- 
dantly there all about us, that the natives call hola. 
When the people are about to take fish, they all go 
and get a bundle of tnis bush, and pound it up so as to 
make it very soft and juicy,—then they go altogether, 
hundreds of men, and women, and chil ven, and 
search out a place in the sea where they think there 
are fish, and thiow their iundles of hola all together 
into that one place, then the water becomes very bad, 
and all the fish, who pass through that water, drink 
anddie. | suppose that the water is vety pleasant 
to the fish or they would not drink it—but as svon as 
they have drank it, they throw themSelves upon theit 
sides and die.—It is some times the case that many 
thousands of fish are taken at once in this way. 

I was riding the other day, on horse back, return- 
ing from a village, where 1 had been to preach the 
gospel, and was surprised to see hundteds of the peo- 
ple on the shore and in the water, where 1 had not 
been used to see any body. My path lay very near 
them. lL approached and inquired what they were | 
doing, and learned that they were taking fish by 
means of the hola. You would have been amused to 
see some hundreds of people all diving in the sea, and 
swimming around after the dead and dying fish, with 
as little fear of the water as you have of a snow bank 
in the winter, After they had done fishing they bro’t 
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me a few fish as some of them frequently co when 
they are successful. The flesh of the fish is not at all | 
injured by their being killed by the juice of the 
hola. 

How men are caught.—When I saw how the peo- 





ple killed the fish by putting the hola in the sea, | 
pittied the poor fish who were taken so unwarily. | 
But Lremember, that only a few years ago, men were | 
taken about in the same ways | suppose you know | 
what Linean. It was those who sold :um to tlie peo- | 
ple, that poisoned the water which they drank, and | 
thus killed a great many men and women. = L hope, | 
dear childrea and youth, that there are but very few 
Who sell ram, and very few also who buy it in your 
country, at this time. All those who buy and sell 
rum, will be caught in evil time and destroyed, like 
the fish who drank the poisoned water. One thing 
more; these fish who drank the poisoned water, all 
div, not one escaped to warn others to beware of the 
hola; so it is with those who are killec by drinking 
‘um none ever come back fiom ihat world of mis- 
ery, to tell their awful story, and very few of those 
who live will venture to say of this and that man, tha: 
they were poisoned by drinking rum, lest others 
should be afraid aud avoid it. 

Dear children, do not forget the fish, that were poi- 
soned by the ..ola; but avoid the misery of the rum 
drinker, ° 
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Oif you children, would let one | One thing more, dear children and youth, I have 


read in some of the newspapers, and from them 
L learn that some of the good people in around 
you, are supplying all the children, who cannot 
buy them, with Testaments. 1 learn also, that many 
think much of the heathen who know not the gospel, 
and pray much and do much for them, that they may 
be saved. My heart rejoices to leatn these things. 
May you all bear a share in this blessed work ; and 
may you so repent of sins, and so serve the Lord, 
that finally you may enter into his joy. Remember, 
that the blessings and privileges which you enjoy, sur- 
pass by far those which prophets and apostles enjoy- 
ed, it you improve them happy indeed are you. 





For the Intelligencer. 
SPEAK EVIL OF NO MAN. 

In the last number, I mentioned that slander often 
originated in a spirit of envy or of malice ;—some of the 
very worst passions of depraved human nature. But 
bad as they are, we are confident that the observation 
and consciousness of men bear witness to the truth of the 
remark, that slander is often nothing better than the ebul- 
litions and foaming out of these hateful passions. 

But lest some of my readers should begin to feel self- 
complacency on the ground otf their imagined innocence, 
because they are not conscious of having violated this 
precept in the indulgence of these passions, | will men- 
tion some other reasons which may have existed in their 
case, and have led them to commit the offense. 

The practice of evil speaking is indulged in by many 
persons because of their inability to fill up the time with 
more profitable conversation. It is often the case that 
persons in company, and feeling obliged to carry on con- 
versation, are very much straightened to know what to 
say. ‘hey have received very little mental cultivation. 
Their minds are unfurnished with knowledge op subjects 
of general interest ; and they find it difficult to carry on 
conversation. ‘To talk directly on the subject of religion, 
would oft times, even among the professedly good, be an 
awkward business ; particularly in the presence of those 
who make no pretensions to religion it would be deemed 
extremely impolite and uncivil: and what can be done ? 
By what means can the conversation be kept going!) = In 
such a circle any topic, but religion, is acceptable, if the 
silence can only be kept broken; and nothing is quite so 
convenient as to tell over the news of the neighborhood : 
and every thing either good or bad, which others have 
done, and which any one in the company can be suppo- 
sed not to have heard of, must be told. The stories so 
related receive shape and coloring according as the feel- 
ings of the company are aflected towards the persons who 
are passing under review. ‘The spirit with which this is 
done is not so censurable as in the cases before mention- 
ed. ‘There may be nothing envious or malicious in the 
feelings of those who publish and listen to these stories. 
The fountain from which the stream proceeds may not 
be quite so polluted ; and the streams may not be quite so 
impure. But they are, however, impure ; and they send 
up their poisonous exbalations and do their work of death 
wherever they go. ‘The persons thus engaged in this 
vulgar gossiping may have no unkind feelings towards the 
objects of their scandal. But they are, notwithstanding, 
producing immense evil. Characters are a delicate ma- 
ierial. ‘They tarnish with such handling. Subjects are 
brought up and published and canvassed, which it would 
be more for the peace of the community not to be report- 
ed: and no good is expected to result to counterbalance 
the evil: and no apology can be offered in vindication of 
the practice. 

Again; the habit of evil speaking is often indulged in 
merely through inconsideration. 1p such a case, there is 


no feeling of envy ot malice toward the object of the 
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slander, nor is there perhaps the inability to sustain ato heaven with terrible expressions of wrath; as, for ex- 
protitable conversation, but the person knows something ample, in the case of Sodum, whose abominable and 


outof the way in the conduct or circumstances of another, 
and without thinking of the evil he is doing, he permits 
himself to publish it He may regret that he has done so, 
upon the very first moment of reflection. Buth s regrets 
do not make amends for the evil. A story is put in cir- 
culation to the injury of another, which is beyond his 
power to recall or suppress. His plea of inconsideration, 
though possibly it may be some apology, is no excuse for 
his sin. ‘The characters of our fellow men are of so much 
importance and of so delicate material, as to make it need- 
ful for us to be very considerate and cautious, that we do 
or say vothing which shall injure them. 





THE DOCTRINE OF UNIVERSALISM 
IS NOT AGREEABLE TO COMMON SENSE. 


To plain people, it looks a little suspicious on the face 
of it; for, in the simplicity of common sense, they are 
apt to ask a question which puts it out of countenance. 
It, say they, the doctrine be talse, we do not wish to en- 
tertain it; but'if it be trae, what need to preach it, since 
we are just as well without it. If false, why do you 
preach it?) If true, why should you! But not to insist 
on this The doctrine is repugnant to reason in several 
respects. 

It tells us that we receive, each one, the due measure 
of our punishment in the present life. How, then, do 
you account for the inequalities of human sutlering, 
which seem in no wise to be graduated to the desert of 
the suflerers?) Why does the little innocent babe lie 
languishing with pain, while the sinner an hundred years 
old, has scarcely known an hour of sufiering in all his 
iniquitous life? ~ Why is the extortioner clothed in scar- 
let, and faring sumptuously every day, upon the spoils 
of the widow and orphan, while the atHicted subjects of 
his injustice are pining upon the bread of tears? What 
equal distribution of justice is there, in this world, be- 
tween the man that kidnaps the poor negro in Africa, 
the man that brings him over, the man that buys him tor 
his slave, the man that drives him at his task, with a 
whip of scorpions, end the poor negro himself who suf- 
fers all this wrong to the end of his days, and down 
through his posterity? We may ask you a thousand 
such questions. And how do you answer them! Do 
you tell us that all this is but the operation of an even- 
handed justice, assigning to each one his due proportion 
and full measure?) Your reason contradicts you. You 
know, and all men know better. Your r.ason must tell 
you, if the Bible did not, that God’s dealings with men 
in this world are not retributive, but disciplinary 3 and 
that if ever he deals with them in a way of just.cr, it is 
in another world, and not in this. If it be not so, we 
are in as much perplexity as Job was. We ask, ** Who, 
and where is he?” Things are utterly confounded. 
There is no discernible diflerence put between vice and 
virtue. 
But on the supposition that we are living here under a 
disciplinary providence, things are explainable and satis- 
factory. It is a wise course of d sespli.e. But upon 
your supposition, of our living here under a judicial ad- 
ministration, things are utterly inexplicable. It is the 
blindest dispensation possible. Your system, is there- 
fore, in this particular, repugnant to comimon sense. 
Hence, in the next place, the common sense of mankind 
approves of a general judgment. Seeing that things go 
unequally here,—that wrongs are done which ere never 
righted nor recompensed in this world, their reason vindi- 
cates the probability, the necessity, even, of a general 

judgment to investigate and set things right. All things 
proclaim. and ery aloud for this. And your doctrine, at 
war with this conclusion, is at war with common sense. 

The common sense of mankind perceives absurdity in 


your dovtrine, in its supposing that Got! should take mei | The foreguing is from on tanbitent sorting published 


‘*He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked!” 
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abominated inhabitants went up to the holy abodes in a 
storm of tire and brimstone; or, in its supposing that 
men’s crimes and vices should hasten them to heaven, 
When we see a loathsome drunkard, your doctrine tells 
us that his beastly vice is hurrying him prematurely to 
paradise, and that songs, and cups, and revellings at mid- 
night, are his antepast to bliss. It tells us that the very 
harlot that rots out of being in a brothel, is carried by the 
angels into Abraham’s bosom; that the dark assassin js 
as sure of salvation, as he is of apprehension and execu- 
tion, and thatthe gallows 1s the gate of heaven; that the 
ruthless pirate goes, with hands red with blood, to mee; 
the greetings of the beneficent beings that people the up- 
per world, extending their pure hands to welcome him; 
and that all such polluted wretches go thither with their 
sins unrepented, and unforsaken, up to their latest mo- 
ment! 

I do not forget that Universalists tell us, that we are all 
| going to be changed and made fit for heaven. But where 
do they learnthis? In whatchapter of the Bible? Be- 

sides: the change itself, which they suppose, is, in the 
-nature of it, one of the absurdities of Universalism. 
‘The change supposed, is a mere physical one, as ditler- 
ent from that moral change, spoken of in the Bible, and 
experienced by the subjects of the new birth, as a graven 
image is from a rational soul. God is going to take the 
sinner, and, without any agency of the sinner’s own, 
mould him into a moral fitness for heaven, just as you 
would take a piece of clay and mould it from one shape 
into another; and this is to make the sinner that changed 
moral being, that converted person, which the moral ex- 
ercises of repentance, faith, and love, make the christian! 
The thing is absurd. It is inconsistent with all ideas of 
moral agency; and all ideas of personal identity ; and 
all ideas of a probationary state, and a moral system. 
Pray, what, according to this notion, are to be the great 
results of our probation? Why, God has placed us her 
on public trial, before the universe, and made a great 
matter of it; and finding us disobedient and incorrigible, 
has given up the point with us, and taken us all to hea- 
ven. And what great moral end is secured by such a 
course? The whole procedure issues in a failure.—Suci 
_a change as we are speaking of, is inconsistent with the 
| whole tenor of the Bible, all whose language of com- 
/mand, invitation, promise, entreaty, implies a chang 
| wrought by means of motives, and speaks of holiness an! 
sin, as the voluntary exercises of voluntary beings, an! 
/not as the simple, passing products of a creative idl. 
And here again, in this materialism of their system. we 
have another secret of the low sense which Universalist: 
have of sin, or of a sinful character. For if this be the 
change implied in becoming “a new creature,” no Wa! 
is under ob.i. +): to become a christian, till God makes 
him sv, any ici. than a clod is under obligation to be- 
come a man. . 

Whatever agency God may have in the conversion 0! 
the sinner, the sinner himself must be an agent in if. H 
must repent. He must believe, and love. It is absur 
to suppose that God can do it for him. And if he does 
not do this here, before he dies, there is no hope herea!- 
ter. Itis here that sin is committed; it is here that 
was atoned for by Christ; it is here that it must be rf 
pented of hated, and renounced. 

Upon this mere notion of a physical change, which 
alike unphilosophical and anti-scriptural, hangs ultima'’ 
ly the whole hope of Universalism. The entire syste™ 
rests upon materialism — gross and palpable materialis!- 
If they would merely correct their philosophy. in this p@™ 
ticvlar—a philosophy worthy of the darkest ages of me? 
iul <cience, and of which, at this day, the merest ty” 
should be ashamed, their system comes to nothing. 
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senegal 
by Mr. Howe of this city, from the pen of Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell, late of Fair Haven. It is only one of the sev- 
eval arguments used by the writer against this absurd 
and soul-destroying heresy. The discourse was preach- 
ed to the people of his charge, at a time when special ef- 
{forts were made to publish*U niversalism, and was print- 
ed at their solicitation; and it had the intended eflect of 
arresting and turning back the threatening evil. It isa 
specimen of the Author's happy talent of adapting his in- 
structions to the circumstances and necessities of his hear- 
ers. We know of nothing which we would sooner put 
into the hands of a friend who was exposed to such influ- 





ence. 


THE SEVEN SLEEPING CHRISTIANS: 


la a volume of sermons by Bishop Heber, he introdu- 
ees one of the discourses with this story, for the purpose of 
calling attention to the great concerns of eternity and of 
practical religion. His text is, 2 Cor. iv. 18 -** We look 
not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen.” 

There is an ancient fable, told by the Greek and Ro- 
man churches—which, fable as it is, may, for its beauty 
and singuiarity, well deserve to be remembered - that in 
one of the earliest persecutions to which the Christian 
world was exposed, seven Christian youths sought con- 
cealment ina lonely cave; and there, by God's appoint- 
ment, fell into a deep and death-like slumber. They 
slept, the legend runs, two hundred years, till the great- 
er part cf mankind had received the faith of the gospel, 
and that church, which they had left a poor and aiHic- 
ted orphan, had * kings for her nursing fathers, and queens 
for her nursing mothers.’ They then at length awoke, 
and on entering their native Ephesus, so altered now that 
it. streets were aliogether unknown to them, they cau- 
tiously inquired if there were any Christians in that city ? 
‘Christians!’ was the answer,*‘we are all Christians 
here!’ and they heard with thankful joy the change 
which, since they left the world, had taken place in the 
opinions of its inhabitants. On one side, they were 
shown a stately fabric; adorned with a gilded cross, and 
dedicated, as they were told, to the worship of their cru- 
citfied Master; on another. schools for the public exposi- 
tion of those gospels, of which, so short a time before, the 
bare profession was proscribe land deadly. But no fear 
was now to be entertained of those miseries which had 
encircled the cradle of Chnstianity; no danger now of 
the rack, the lions, or the sword; the emperor and his 
prefects held the same faith with themselves, and all the 
wealth of the east, and all the valor and authority of the 
western world, were exerted to protect and endow the 
professors and the teachers of their religion. 

But joyful as these tidings must at first have been, their 
lurther inquiries age said to have met with answers which 
very deeply surprised and pained them. They learned 
that a greater part of those who called themselves by the 
name of Christ were strangely regardless of the blessings 
wich Christ had bestowed, and of the obligations which 
he had laid on his followers. They found that as the 
world had become Christian, Christianity itself had be- 
come worldly ; and wearied and sorrowful, they besought 
ot God to lay them down asleep again, crying out to those 
who followed them, * You aave shown us many heathens 
woo have given up their old idolatry, without gaining 
aay ung better in its room; many wiho are of no reli- 
gen at all; and many with whom the religion of Christ 
Is» more than a cloak of licentiousness; but where, 
Where are the Christians? And thus they returned to 
‘uel Cave 3 and there God had compassion on them, re- 
easing ihen, once for all, from that world for whose re- 
proot the r days had been lengthened, and removing their 
souls 0 the society of their ancient friends and pastors, 


the masters «..\ saints of an earlier and better genera- 
Uion,.”’ 
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THINGS IN LONDON. 

**One man is nothing—at most an atom, a mere atom, 

ap anatomiged atom.’ Horror of horrors—how inany 
| tones has London been emptied iv the many past centu- 
‘ries! ‘What do they do with the dead?) Can the earth 
hold them! How many teet deep of dead, think you, 
| there are under the earth, hereabout ! Lf the resurreccion 
| will be, as we think, what a spectacle will be exhibited 
here! The two millions of people over whom Lam 
| looking now, thirty years hence will be half gone :—sixty 
| years hence, quite gone. A new race will be in these 
streets. Our day will be antiquity. People will won 

der how we looked and acted. The people's children 
will be trampling over us. ‘T'wo millions more of dead 
will be added to the millions ef millions under the earth. 
Other men willbe in St Stephen's then. The St. James 
will have another king and queen, if king and queen then 
there be, —and the worms will be eating this one, if then 
he be not eaten. Perchance his monument will stand 
up somewhere as rusty as Charles the Second’s. But 
old Thames will be what he now ts. He willnot change. 
W hat folly to pile up these huge masses of stone! Old 
Time sends abruvad millions of messengers, eating and 
gnawing the very stone—and by and by he comes him- 
self, with his terrible sledge, and strikes down what they 
have loosened. And you, Westminster Abbey, must al- 
so fall He is at work upon you. By and by rubbish 
will till your Poet’s Corner. Ay, this old Tower they are 
propping up and propping up. — Lis turrets look as if they 
shake. TJ'here, is the monument erected in memory of 
the great fire. Who knows, but another great tire will 
level even this dome in the dust. Sir Christopher Wren 
built this—and Sir Christopher Wren sleeps in a dark 
cell under my feet. 

I have just been looking at Nelson's Sarcophagus, un- 
der the very center of his dome. Nelson died to lay in 
that gloomy place, to dispel whose darkness torches must 
be lighted, ere his tomb can be seen. Oh, whatis glory! 
A shilling is asked to see him, and the great pa nters, and 
some Others—the same that is demanded for seeing the 
beasts in the Tower What care all the mighty mass of 
human beings moving around this church, who lie buried 
here? The huge clock is striking How many have 
died within the sean of the eye hence, since it first began 
to strike ! — Brook's Letters from Europe. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT CIDER. 


1. Those who do not drink it, are as well off as those 
who do. 

z. Cider perpetuates drunkenness. 

3. It makes the intemperate peculiarly beastly. Said 
a woman to her husband, «ho bad been intemperate but 
had abandoned ardent spirits for cider, * If you must 
drink, give up your cider, and gobackto rum. It makes 
you so irritable and loathsome, | cannot live with you.’ 

4 Itcan be used by no reformed drunkard with 
safety. 

5. By its malic acid rather than by its alcohol, it pro- 
duces in the temperate rheumatism, « stillness or rigulity 
of joints, pains inthe limbs and shoulders, headache, 
drowsiness, nose bleed and permature old age. 

Is it not then a token of great good that our farmers 
are extensively resolving no! to tit up the old cider mills, 
but to give the apples, beyond what are needed as fruit 
and domestic cookery, to the dumb beasts, whom they 
essentiaily benetit. 


Poi ‘he in edd FOUCET. 


FIRST MISSIONS TO GREENLAND. 
No. u. 


The trade with the natives, which had been relied up- 
on as the chief support of the tnission, wore such aa un- 


promising aspect at the end of the first year, that those 
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who had engaged in it, resolued to abandon it and return | weather was bad, they were often very troublesome ay 
home. This resolution was confirmed by the non-arri-| petulent; ascribed it to the reading and praying, becauy. 
val of the store-ship, on which they depended in a great | they very philosophically supposed, that the air was irr. 


measure, for the necessaries of life. Mr. Egede, in con 
equence of this, was compelled to take the heart-rending 


Tesolution of returning with the vessel which brought him | 


to Greenland; but now his wife, with all the magnanim- 
ity of a Christian hero, stood forward and resisted his de- 
sign. She displayed such astonishing constancy and 
courage, as to put his incredulity to the blush, and in- 
spire him with tresh energy and zeal. She not only re- 


fused to pack up her goods, but reprimanded the others | 


when they began to demolish. their habitations, telling 
them not to occasion any unnecessary trouble, for she 
was confident the ship would soon arrive in safety. Hap- 
pily the ship arrived three or four days before the time 
tixed upon for their departure, and brought them the 
cheering intelligence that the merchants were determin- 
ed to continue the trade, and that the King of Denmark 
had imposed a slight tax upon his subjects for the sup- 
port of the mission. 

Mr. Egede now prosecuted his great object with renew- 
ed energy. He made great efforts to get his children in- 
itiated into the language of the country, by their inter- 
course with the Greenland children, that they might be 
able to assist him, in process of time, in instructing the 
ignorant natives. His chief difficulty consisied in gain- 
ing free access to the Greenlanders. T'wo native boys 
whom he had engaged to reside constantly with him, on 
the approach of spring, silently stole away from him and 
left him. During their stay under his roof, he had en- 
deavored to wean these youth from their roving habits, 
and to instruct them in reading and writing, as well as in 
the principlesof religion. At first they went on briskly, 
because they had a fish-hook, or some similar article, for 
every letter they learned; but they soon grew weary of 
the employment and said, They knew not of what use it 
was to sit all day, looking at a piece of paper and crying 
A. B. c., &c.; that he and the factor were idle, worthless 
fellows, for they did nothing but iook on a book, or scrawl 
on paper witha feather; whereas the Greenlanders were 
brave men; they could hunt seals, and shoot birds, and 
catch fish, from which they derived both protit and plea- 
sure. 

‘l'wo years after the establishment of the mission, Mr. 
Albert ‘Top arrived in Greenland, as a colleague to Mr. 
Kgede. "he latter now devoted much of his time to the 
business of translation. Having translated, as well as 
he was able, some short questions respecting the creation 
of the world, the fall of man, the plan of redemption, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the day of judgment, 
the missionaries read these to them, until by hearing 
them several times, the savages learned to repeat them. 
At first, they listened to them willingly; but when the 
exercise recurred too often, they manifested an aversion 
to it, especially if they wished to go to sea, or had any 
diversion in view. Not unfrequently they mocked and 
burlesqued him, and even accused him of lying, because, 
said they, the Angekoks, when they were in heaven, 
had seen no traces of the Son of God, neither did they 
find the firmament so eut of repair, as to be in danger of 
falling, referring no doubt to what had been told them 
concerning the end of the world. It is worthy of notice, 
that the immortality of the soul was a favorite doctrine 
with the Greenlanders. It pleased them to hear, that 
the spirit did not die with the body; that they would 
be united again at the resurrection; that they would no 
more be subject to sickness and sorrow; and that friends 
and relations would meet together in another and better 
world. But though they manifested great curiosity on 
many subjects, yet when any particular topic was stated 
to them several times, and they did not understand it, 
they grew tired of it, and desired to hear something that 
Was new, professing that they already believed all that 





ee 





tated by these exercises. Sometimes they also impute: 
it to the credit which they gave to the missionaries ; ay) 
sometimes to their neglect of the prescriptions of the Ap- 
_gekoks, in abstaining from certain kinds of food and em. 
ployment. If Mr. Egede, therefore, wished them to be. 
lieve him any more, he must first procure them, by his 
‘prayers, fine weather, and plenty of seals, birds, ani 
|tishes. If he exhorted them to pray, they answere(, 
‘We do pray, but it siznifies nothing.” If he told them, 
they should ask chiefly for spiritual and heavenly bles. 
sings, they replied, ** These we neither understand tu; 
desire. We want nothing but healthy bodies, aud seals 
to eat, and the Angekoks can procure us these.” If by 
spoke to them concerning the day of judgment, and thy 
misery of the wicke | in hell, they refused to hear him, or 
they said, that the Angekoks knew hell better, and even 
if it was so hot as they represented it, there was wate: 
enough in the sea to cool it; or they alledged, the hear 
would no more than compensate them for the cold they 
had suffered on earth. If he endeavored to conviie 
them of the impositions of their Angekoks, that they hai 
never seen them go either to heaven or to hell; they re- 
torted the question, and asked, whether he had ever sceu 
God, of whom he talked so much? In short, it was ex- 














tremely difficult to correct their mistaken and distorted 
views, Or to prevent them from drawing false and sinister 
conclusions from whatever he taught them. * 





LETTER FROM MR. GOODELL. 


The following interesting letter from this beloved Mis- 
sionary at Constantinople, is addressed to a lady of this 
city ; one of acircle, associated for benevolent purposes; 
and who manifest their affectionate remembrance of one 
of their number now in heaven, by having adopted her 
name. ‘This Charlotte Durand Society support th 
gitl, Sapphira, mentioned by Mr. Goodell; from whom 
they have recently received specimens of her neeile- 
work, and also a specimen of her writing. Her letter is 
written in modern Greek, of which the following is a li'- 
eral translation. 


My benevolent Patrons, 

Two years have now elapsed, my kind benefactors 
since ye have extended to me the arins of your country: 
and behold to-day I present ye my imperfect workmat- 
ship, which I have executed, notwithstanding all my 
bodily weakness and mental slowness. Oh that Divinv 
grace would enable me, that ye might see me as ye wisi. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, Amen. 

‘The obedient servant to your commands, 
ZaPpuyra Markov. 
Nov. 30, 152°, at Pera, Constantinople. 


Constantinople, Dec. 9, 1335. 





To Mrs. 
New-Haven. - 

Dear Sister in Christ, | 

I received your kind letter of the 17th of June, a0 
was happy to hearthat you were pleased with the spec!- 
men of Sapphira’s work, which | sent you a year ag° 
With this you will receive other specimens of her wer 
and also a specimen of her penmanship. When she 
first came to school she did not know a single letter © 
the alphabet. She is not remarkably quick in learning 
but she is diligent. You now have specimens 0! the 








* Crantz’s Hist. (reenland. vol. 1, pp. 296—8. ‘I'v avo 
constai.t reference, it may be wel! to mention, that all that © 
known ef the Danish Mission in Greenland, is derived from 
tuis work. Where it is necessary, we quote verbatim withon 
hesitaticn. Our object is not to write an origimal hist, 
which is now impossible, but simply to state the facts connect 
ed with the mi«ion, 
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progress she has made in two branches of education ; | single day. I ought to add, that when a person has re- 
and I may add that her improvement has been equally covered from the plague, he is not proof against another 
good in all the other branches taught in school; as Gram- attack, but is still as susceptible as ever; the disease pro- 
mar, Geography, Arithmetic, &c. The teacher assures ducing no such effect on the constitution as is produced 
me that she now actually knows more than the Instruc- by the small-pox, measles, &c. 
tress we procured last year from Smyrna; but that she ; ; 
‘. diffident, retiring, and thus appears to less advantage. |_ It is thirteen years to-day since we went on board the 
She has now been at school about two years and a Shepherdess, and in company with our dear brother and 
half; is sixteen years old; boards still with L., the sister Bird, left America, and all its precious privileges, 
Agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society ; attends (as we supposed) for ever; and it will be six years next 
the bible-class recently established and held weekly at Spring, since they left us at Malta, and in company with 
his house; reads well in the New Testament; is amia- Other beloved associates, sailed for Syria the second time. 
ble in her disposition, and sustains an unblemished char- We have not seen them since; but as they are now in 
acter; but itis to be feared, that she has as yet but a Our Vicinity, having come to Smyrna for the benefit of 
faint idea of the power and excellence and design of the her bealth, which for the last year has been miserable, 
Gospel of Christ; and we commend her to your special We hope yet to see them once more face to face. Should 
prayers. she be no better in the spring, they will most likely take 
We think it best that she should atiend school one year | @ Voyage to America. 
more; and we hope that she will then be able herself to} Of the grace bestowed on our dear sister SchaufHar, 
take charge of the school. The Instructress we procu- and of her abundant consolations in the near prospect of 
red from Smyrna, proved to be an excellent one, but she death, you have probably heard, She desires an aflee- 
suffered so much from ill health, that she was obliged to tionate remembrance to you and your femily and all her 
return; and she is now employed in one of the schools at friends in New Haven. Her little son, now seven 
Smyrna. We have not succeeded in finding any other months old, is a fine, healthy child. ‘lo ourselves God 
for our school here, but have employed an Instructor to | has given six children; and for the last five or six weeks, 
teach reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, | We have prayed with them separately or together, trom 
&c. in the forenoon, and a woman to come in in the after- | five to eight times a day; and we do hope the Holy 
noon. In this way we get on very well. Spirit is taking of the things of Christ and showing to 
For the ensuing year then, I must, in behalf of this | seme of them. O may aff of them know Christ, and 
same girl, Sapphira, draw on the Charlotte Durand So- | love Him, and trust in Him, and serve Him, and sing 
ciety for fifty-two dollars and fifty cents; and if you His praises forever, Amen. 
honor the draft cheerfully, ‘with ut murmarings and| But my paper is almost full, and my heart is full and 
disputings,”” you know you will in return receive a check | running over with all good wishes, and benevolent de- 
for an hundred fold more in that Bank which never stop- | §!res, for all our beloved friends at New Haven. Salute 
peth payment, and the charter of which never expireth. | every member of the Charlatte Durand Society—a name 
What will your Society do after this year? Say, il love to pronounce. But there is a name ten thousand 
shall I select another poor girl to be the object of your + thousand times dearer still; and I trust His love rather 
charity? or shall I forbear? Will you try to raise up | than hers constrains and moves and influences you and 
and prepare another to be useful to er sex? Oris this | 4s in all our efforts, 
one full as much as duty requires you todo? Our broth- You ask, if I remember you? And Tin my turn ask, 
ers and sisters at Broosa are very desirous of getting a whether you remember one of our last meetings in New 
Girls’ school into operation there; and they have written Haven, when brother Bird had occasion to say, (addres- 
lo us repeatedly for a female teacher, but we huve none | $!; if I mistake not, your own very self,) * What mean 
even for ourselves. Now do you really think your bles- | ye to weep and to break mine heart?” 
sed Lord would love vou any the less, if you should try _ Mrs. Goodell joins in love. 
and raise up a little shepherdess to look afier His lambs Your Brother, W. Gooner... 
in Broosa? Perhaps, however, you think He calls upon 
you to serve Him in some other way; and if so, I beg 
— by all means *“ do aLways those things that) STATE OF RELIGION IN CONNECTICUT. 
please Him.” 














rom the New York Evangelist. 


Lowvitir, N. Y., July 2d, 1836, 


You ask about the plague here, whether it be the Brother Leavitt—It will be recollected, by some of 
same horrible disease which raged so terribly in Lon- | your readers, tfat there was published in the I-vangelist, 
don in 1665? I answer, THE veRY same. There js | about twelve months since, an extract from a letter re- 
wothing here of which the people stand in so much dread | specting the state of religion in Connecticut. 1 was the 
When a person, (whethe: male or female, a child or an | Writer of that letter, and concerning the extraet which 
“lult) is seized with it, it is usual for all his friends to for- | Was published, I feel it to be my duty to make the follow- 
“ike him and flee. No physician dares come near him. ing remarks; 

The moment he is dead, porters are hire! to take up the 1. The letter was not written for publication, and it 
body and (without coftin or funeral ser .°\ vut it in the | ’es publish d without my Ienowledge or consent. It wasa 
hole which has been dug forthe pur; <6. che family private communication, and | had no expectation of see- 
the mean time, pitch their tent in the field ; and they | ing it, or any part of it, in print. 

are not allowed to return to their house, orto come in con-| 2. Some of the readers of the extract which was pub- 
‘act with any person for forty days. lished understood me to mean more than I did mean. I 
When the plague is very virulent, the patient often did not mean that there was pot one faithful minister in 
dies the same day he is attacked ; but, generally, he lives | all Connecticut ; for [had become acquainted with sev- 
'wo, three, or even more days. As there is always more | eral whom I knew to be faithful, and whom I highly re- 
or less plague in Constantinople, we always keep a/spected and truly loved. I could not have meant any 
‘“aran‘ine more or less strict, according to its proximity such thing, without being a fool or insane ; and I did not 
‘0. us, and according to its virulence. When it is very | mean any such thing, not did I mean that the aggregate 
val, we always read the blessed 91st Psalm. About| amount of piety in the state was not considerable; for I 
‘IX weeks ago, one of the little girls in the school died of expressly said, in that very extract, that I found some 
. She was attacked with it in school, and went home | devoted Christians in every church with which I became 
and died; but through a merciful Providence, no one | acquainted. It may be said, thatif I did not mean so 
‘ook it from her, and the school was not interrupted a|much, I should not have said so much. In reply I 
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would say, that I do not think that I did say so much. 
I do not think that my language, fairl interpreted, meant 
what some represented it to mean But if I did, then I 
was careless in the use of language ; and for such care- 
lessness, ny excuse is that the letter was written in great 
haste, and only for the eye of a friend. 

3. [did mean more than wis true. 1 meant more 
than was true, but not more than | thought was true at 
that time. | misjudged. Why I misjudged, I need 
not now explain. But | have no doubt that IT did mis- 
judge. There was much moie piety ta the state than I 
supposed there was. 

b. dL awrot ine wrong spin’. 
and hatred, as some represented it. But | have no doubt 
that | wrote, partly, under the influence of spiritual pride 
God has opened my eyes 


and a spirit of censoriousness. 
May I ever be free 


on this subject, blesse | be his name. 
from spiritual pride and censonousness. 

5. Lregret, exceedingly, that | was the means of con- 
vey ing a false | in pression to the minds of any concerning 


the religious condition of Connecticut. I very muc h re- 


gret that | wasthe means of creving the bearts of any of 


my brethren in the ministry, oc of any of my brethren 
in the churches. Lask to be forgiven. and trust that they 
will forgive me. LT would only add, that various causes 
have preven! ted me from publi ishing any thing in relation 
to this unpleasant atiair at an earlier period. 


AUSTIN PUTNAM. 


(= The Religious Intelligencer will please to copy 
the above. A. P. 





FEMALE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OF NEW HAVEN, 

This Society held its Annual Meeting on the 13th 
inst., at the house of Dea Timothy Dwight. The fol- 
lowing persons were appointed otficers of the Society: 
Mapam Mary Dwieur, President: Mrs Charles At- 
wate , Vice Do : Miss Elizabeth Whittlesey, JT’ easur- 
er: Miss Clarissa Atwater, Secretary. Several others, 
in connection with the above, were appointed asa Board 
of Managers. 

‘TReEASURER’S REPORT. 

The Treasurer of the Female Education Society of 
New Elaven, acknowledges the receipt of the following 
suins since the last Annual Meeting, July Ist 1855; viz. 

From Socielivs: 
Fromthe Female Benevolent Society Litchfield, $24 00 
a Female Praying Cirele New Haven, 511 
the Ladies of New Milford, by Miss Alling, 3 50 
a Sabbath School Association New Haven, 


by Miss S. Hoadley, 1574 
From LIadividuals : 
Froma Female friend of New Haven, 5 00 
a Laly of Woodbridge, by Mrs. Pres. 
Dwieht, 5 00 
Miss M. Merrick of North Branford, by 
Miss Page, ~ 20.00 
a friend, by Mrs. Charles Atwater, 5 OO 
a Lady of Westville, 2 00 
a Female friend New Haven, by Mrs. 
Atwater, 109 
a Female friend of Derby, 2 OO 


a Lady of New London, by Mrs. Kingsley © 00 
Collected afier a sermon delivered by Dr. Tay lor 112 33 
From three ladies of New Haven, towards the 


washing, 15 00 
. . ~s«. 
For articles sold ‘7 Bt 
By taxes an! donations, OSG 


Remaining in the Treasury, July ist, 12335 
Monis Exjpends i. 
For Washing, 


| 
Not in a spirit of malice 
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For tailoring and mending, 146 
For articles of clothing, é24- 


Remaining in the Treasury 159 63 


New Haven, July 1-ith, 1356, 
Manacers’ Reporr. 


The Managers of the Society acknowledge the : receipt 
of c.othing, trom July Ieoo to July Iso06, as toliows: 


From the Female Education Society o { North 





Brantford, clothing app.ized at $55 4] 
From the Femaie Benevolent Society in Middle- 
bury, do, 16 7 
| From ladies in Fair Haven, by Mrs. Goodsell, do. 5 ww 
| From Ladies in Plymouth, do. 108; 
trom a friend, co ton cloth and thread 4 226) 
i rom Ladies in Southington, by Rev. Mr. Ogden, 
bedding and clothing, U7 
From a Lady in West Haven, cotton socks, rh 
rom afew young Ladies in Lisbon, Newent So- 
ciety, € loth ng, 6 7h 
From a friend in West Haven, cotton goods, 9 347 
From a frend in Middietown, clothing 375 
| From a friend. do. 27 
Sloss Wy 


This is our first acknowledgment: our semi-annos 
| account of clothing heretofore published on the firs: o 
January, bas the year past been omitted, as alniost a 

the articles here mentioned, have been received sine 
that time. Notwithstanding our receipts have great! 

lessened, your Committee are happy to report that ti 
Society is not bankrupt. We have survived the year 
by ac complisbing /ess than formerly. We are not in- 
volved in debt, and are, it would seem, in an easy, quiet 
state. The clothing received, has most of itbee n distrib 

uted. ‘There are remaining ia the depository, severul 

pairs of woollen socks, coilars, and a few other articles. 
‘Through the assiduous care of one of your managers, 
much good has been done, by making a profitable dispe- 
sal of some articles in the de ‘pository that could not oh 

erwise be converted to immediate use. Your Commit- 

tee report that there are now 50 beneficiaries in College, 
only a partof whom have received assistance, principe - 
ly by washing, very little money having been expend 
for clothing. “Our grateful acknow ledge ‘nts are due lo 
those few ladies who have gratuito: isly taken washing 
into their families, and have vot been we ary in bearing 
so heavy a burden. We ask their continued aid. We 

have been sustained by them in times past ; and now, 

like one about to sink in the deep waters, we eling (0 
these our noble helpers; and hope kindles; our energies 
act with new stre neth. Thrown of} —we are @! ngulple 
jed in au oceanol diliculties, 

You are aware that various causes have couspi! 
/within a few years past to lessen our resources. Abé 
there scarcely” seems a remedy for the evil: a 
cause, having its main spring in ‘the very constitution of 
our nature ;—the love of new things, and new sec! 

_ while this venerable society, formed and uphel:l 

prayers, and labors, and contributions of our motie™ 

is by many gazed at and passed by. Have the hear 
ners been deeply atlected while their thougt ts rans 





over the lands peopled with degraded onte: still 
self-tortures, known and acknow | edged as fellow -bein 
neighbors and brethren, journeying ° zt righ cous ru 
tion; and have they undertaken ja their behalf! ts 


they put their hands to the plough? We have the 
mouy of some present that it was me | 

The ‘'y were ur, ved by the my te nous agency of a 
sparil, O| enulug their eyes to see, aud their cars to Lees 
and their hearts to sorrow over the desolatious © 
Responsible voluntary ¢ agents, at the door of tac +h! 
hin gdom of Carist, in view of invisivie glo tes 0 | 
‘brighter world, fear to look back. ‘The Kducaiiun So" 
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an ie not less deserving of patronage than it was 19 ministerial and missionary lebor; and yet all who love 
years since. Far otherwise : in the not far distant future, the Saviour, wish for an opportunity to do something in 
we behold in our western wilderness numerous temples ; obedience to His last command ; and how could their 
they may be dedicated io the unknown God, We have spirit of obedience be cultivated or testified, if all who 
heard the reiterated cries from the W est, until the vibra- enter the service were able to prepare and to go at their 
tions of the sympathetic chord are felt, it would seem but own charges! There is apother feature in the present 
to tire; and our wearied spirits sink beneath the burden. arrangement, which gives us encouragement and conso- 
A poor spiritedness is this ; spiritual poverty, essentially lation :—it gives us 2 set of men, for a very difficult la- 
differing in kind from that which ensures the promised bor, more hardy, and self-denying, and better prepared 
r But mere humble confessions admitted by ne- toendure privation and toil, than can ordinarily be found 
cessity, eflect little in bringing us to the all-important in the dwellings of the rich. Let, then, the church act 
point of inquiry What more can we do the coming in view of this arrangement, and under the encourage- 
vear to promote the desired object! Are our poor spirits ments thus offered; and if the sons of affluence will not, 
too weak to make an eflort y are we willingly the passive in sufficient numbers enter this service, let the youth 
recipies of countless blessings, waiting for a stimulant from the dwellings of poverty be inquired out, and encou- 
tw labor in God's service ! May God forbid that it come raged forward, and ey ery ‘reasonable facility atlorded 
to this; or that dreaded affliction alone have the power them in preparing for this labor. J 
to inspire life. In thy weakness, then, trust notin thy Possibly some one may say that young men who 
bow, and thy sword. Ask of Him, who guides the bow have determined upon entering the Ministry, can sustain 
and the sword: Whose wisdom may guide us, and pow- themselves in a course of preparation ; and there is po 
er strengthen us, and work for us. e are here remind- need of asking the aid of others in their behalf: that 
ed of the important er of prayer; and we aflection- some have worked their way through unaided, and all 
ately invite a continued remembrance at the throne of ,can do it if they will make the etlort. So, also, the 
grace. man who has a journey to accomplish, can work his pas- 
eis sage; he can stop three or four hours in each day, or one 
We publish, with much pleasure, the foregoing Re- | or two weeks in it month, or three months in a vear, and 
ports of this excellent Society; and wish, most sincere- labor at some business to pay the expensesof his journey ; 
ly, that its claims to the patronage of the Christian com- and he can get through, if his strength and his life do not 
munity were more extensively understood. We would fail him. but the business of obtaining a thorcugh edu- 
not disparage any department of the Christian enter- ‘cation is no triviel matter. An expense of about one 
prise; nor do we, when we say, that that of aiding hundred and fifty dollars a year, for several years, must 
young men in their preparation for the Gospel Ministry, | by some means be incurred and defrayed. We have oc- 
and for the field of Missionary labor, is paramount in| casionally known young men, with strong constitutions, 
importance to any other. And its relative importance is and possessed of too little humility to acknowledge their 
every year increasing. But a few years since, when dependence upon a charity, which they perceive is some- 
some two or three young men offered themselves as Mis- times reluctantly bestowed, determining to go alone, and 
sionaries to the heathen, the churches hesitated about tostand or fall by their own efforts. Sometimes they suc- 
sending them, lest they should not be able to support ceed: but the result ordinarily is, that the constitution of 
them. But these few years experience has taught them | such an one is either broken down by the effort; or what 
that men are willing to buy themselves off from Mission- | is more commonly the fact, he comes through better skil- 
ary service, by giving a few dollars to support a substi- | led in calculations of dollars and cents. than he is to pur- 
tute. The great difficulty now is to get men to give|sue the business of his profession. He has necessarily 
themsrlves to the service, The Board of Foreign Mis- | been so frequently interrupted. and his mind has been so 
sions would send out twice or thrice as many as they do! much diverted by his secular concerns. that he has failed 
send, and feel confident that the churches would support | to receive that thorough mental discipline, which is indis- 
them, if they could find the men to go. The same may | pensable to eminent usefulness in a_ professional man. 
be said of the Board for Home Missions. Our Sunday | ‘The effort is altogether an unreasonable one; and no man 
School, Bible and Tract Associations;—all the depart-| ought to attempt it: and the church ought neither to ex- 
ments of Christian enterprise need men to carry on their! pect nor to wish it. 
operations: and menof a self-denying, Christ-like epirit, | Perhaps another may say that some of the young men 
in ten fold greater numbers, than we yet have the privi-| are not worthy of assistance. So, also, some men who 
lege of supporting, must by some means be brought into| are in the church of Christ are unworthy of being called 
active service, or it will be long ere the command of| by hisname. We had better, therefore, have no such or- 
Christ is fulfilled, to preach His gospel to every creature. | ganization as a visible church. Some, too, in our ‘Tem- 
When there is so great demand for more men in every | perance Societies are unworthy of the place. Temper- 
part of the field, should not every necessary effort be | ance Societies, therefore, are not good institutions, and 
made, on the part of the church, to see that they are | we had better disbandthem. It is admitted that there are 
brought forward? And when so many of the sons of the | unworthy young men occasionaliy assisted in preparing 
alHuent. whom we hope God has «1. erted, who have | for the Ministry. There ever will be while men are im- 
the means of supporting themselves iv. rk of prepa-| perfect’ But there is as rigid inspection and supervision 
rauion, and even of going the warfare uw |..cir own char- | instituted to prevent this evil in the system, as human 
ges, are tempted and drawn away into other callings, in| wisdom can devise. It is so far prevented that the amount 
this age of worldly speculation, whence shall a perishing | of it bears no comparison to the amount of good that is 
world look for help, but to young men from humble accomplished by the system. Aad no reasonable man 
abodes, where the temptations to worldliness are weak- | will think it best to give up these benevolent institutions, 
er, and are more easily resisted? Young men of because of the incidental evils; nor have we ever known 
“ ealih, whom God has sanctified, and is calling to His a man who is really benevolent,—disposed to give cheer- 
service, have their own account to settle with Him in fully to objects of benevolence, who ever urged this ob- 
this matter; and they may one day fiud it more difficult jection. 
'o satisfy Him, than it is now to satisfy their own con-| The Female Educatiin Society of New Haven, was 
sclences, why they have not in obedience to His call, laid | organized for the pecial benefit of such indigent and pi- 
down their possessions at His feet, and girded themselves | ous young men as are preparing forthe ministry in Yale 
for Hisservice. But there is one consideration that sheds College. By their individual etlorts and cootnbutions, 
consolation over the sadnesss produced by the thought of and by the oilerings of the triends of Christ here and in 
their delinquencies. For all cannot enter the field of | other churches they have been endeavoring for these 2U 


blessing. 
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years to give assistance to that class of students, i in pro- | sorship of Biblical Literature in the Theological De Dart. 
viding them with articles of bedding and clothing, and as} ment of Western Reserve Comes: : Rev. Samuel Aik . 
far as possible to defray the expenses of washing: and | of Cleveland, and Mr. E. N. Sill of Cuyahoga Fy 
many a minister and missionary now in the field of la-) have accepted the appointment as Trustees in the s. 
bor, looks back to them and through them to the church- | institution. 

es with the sincerest gratitude, and will never cease to 
feel for them a filial affection. Some we trust now in| 
heaven, and joined in eternal fellowship with those of 


theirearthly benefactors who have gone withthem to that 
r . . . . 
blessed abode, look down with them, with smiles of ap- Che vacation in the Theological Seminary, Andover, ix 


probation on the benevolent labors of those they have left | to be seven weeks from the A nniversary, which takes 
toiling below. They look upon benefactor and benefi- | place on the first Wednesday in Mes are s—so that thy 
ciary as fellow laborers in a common eause,—a cause | | winter term will commence, Oefober 2 
which Christ’s followers all love, and stand re ady to| Newspapers frie ‘ndly to Colleges and ‘Bérkinarie 3 are 
welcome them to their common inheritance whepever | requested to publish the above notice. 
their beloved Master shall call them home. LEONARD Woops. 
The Society wish us to tender their grateful acknowledg- | A Theological Seminary is being established in th 
ments to those who have labored with them ; and affec =| Prat al’ Uilteaia toor thin agency of Dr. Dieckiors ¢ 
tionately to invite ethers to join them in this department | jocated at C artiaville, om ten ones a dom Tall ya — 
of Christian enterprize ; being prepared to assure them| Aton to Springtield, 35 miles from Alton. Some funds 
for their encouragement, that they will find in this, as in| pave be en procured for it by investments in lauds in that 
every other labor of bene vole pry that , Iti a blessed State, but more are still required to carry it into opera- 
to give than to recive.’ Contributions In money, or 11 / tion. Tn addition to other e xpenses, ach: apel and a libra- 
any articles of clothing or bedding, or in cloths which ry are indispensable. The attention of the Christ , 
may be converted to stich use, addressed to Miss Eliza- publie i is respec tfully tmvised to thie -henevolent obje "i m 
beth Whittelsey, T emple street, New Haven, will be} ine « far West.” ” 
thankfully received and faithfully appropriated according 
to the will of the donors, 


The Annual Commencement of Dartmouth College js 
to be on the last Wednesday in July, and not, as former. 
ly in August. 





The Old South Church and Society, at a meeting on 
Monday evening, voted unanimously to invite the Roy 


RELIGIOUS SUMMA RY. Groree W. BLaGpEN, of the Salem street Church, 
become their pastor. 


Mr. Madison left a legacy of $4000 to the Am. Colo- ii 
nization Society. ’ 

Rev. Mason Grosvenor, late of Ashfield, Mass., has 
been invited to the pastoral charge of the First Congre- 
gational Society in Sharon. 


- 





«> 
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Henry B. Holmes was installed over the Con- 
gregational Church in Springfield, June 29. 





Mr. Lewis Sabin was ordained a Missionary to Can- 
ada, by the Hampshire Association, June 8th. 


The contributions in aid of the Female Education So- 
ciety of New Haven, at the Center Church last Sabbath 
evening, amounted to 873. 


A German paper states that the Schah of Persia, in 
order to give a proof of the advancement of civilization, 
had suddenly thrown open the gates of his harem, and 
given their libe ‘rty to all the female slaves that it contain- 
ed. All the great menof the empire followed the exam- | —~— 
ple, and the inhabitants of Teheran could scarcely be- At jo “awe n, N. ‘H.., on n Wednesday, Jane} Ist, by > 
lieve their eyes when they saw the gates of the palace | Dr. Wood, Prof. Jarvis Gregg, of Western Rese rve Col- 
opened for the first time for the unhappy victims. This| lege, to Miss Alice B. Webster, daughter of the late 
news causes an extraordinary sensation ail over the East.) Hon. Ezekiel Webster. 

It was believed in Pera that the sultan would follow the At Colchester, on the 13th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
example. Arnold, Rev. Joseph A, Copp, of Sag- Harbor, Long 

Rev. Jolin Hughes, it appears, has been rewarded for Island, to Miss Frances Fedora Isham, daughter of Ralph 
his zeal in the defense of the Romish religion. <A Paris Isham, Esq. 
paperstates that he has been appointed Bishop Coadjutor 
of Philadelphia, and that the Rt. Rev. Dr. Henrick, who Bois bas 
has been for many years Bishop Coadjutor of Philadel- |" In Hodson, Ohio, on  Puesday, June 2 Oth, Jarvis 
phia, is to be Bishop of Pittsburg—a new diocess having | Gregg. Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in W. R. College, 
been formed of the Western part of Pennsylvania. aged 28 years. The reader may see the notice of his 





MARRIED. — 











DIED. 


™ v. Septimus Tuston, of Charles-Town, Je fferson | marriage above. ; 

. has been ap pointe ule haplain to the U niversity of Vir-| Suddenly, in his bed, on the 23d ult., at half past 3 
ginia. o'clock A. M., the Rev. Stephen Grover, late pastor o! 
the Presbyterian Church, Caldwell, N. J., in the close 
of the 78th year of his age and the 50th of his public 
ministry. He was a native of Tolland, Conn 

In this ¢ ity, on the 12th inst., Louis, son of Mr. John 
Bartholomew, aged 9 years. On the Ith, Mr. Benja- 

Dr. F. A. Rauch, now Professor in the Theological | min Whitehead, aged 26. On the 18th, Harriett R. 
Seminary of the German Reformed Church at Mercers- | daughter of Richard R. Crawford, Esq., of Mobile, aged 
burg, Penn., has accepted his appointment to the Profes- ' 2 years. 


The last lottery in Tennessee, was drawn in Nashville, | 
on the 3st of May. Henceforth, there can be no lottery 
drawn in that State. The prohibition of lotteries has 
been made a part of the State constitution, 
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